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Of Special Interest to Teachers 
JUST PUBLISHED 


SHOUP’S HISTORY AND SCIENCE OF EDUCATION 


By Wi.u14M J. SHovp, M.S., 
Cloth. 12mo. 316 pages. $1.00. 

For Institutes, Normal Schools, Reading Circles, and the pri- 
vate self-instruction of Teachers, 

This is the latest contribution to that pedagogic literature for which a demand 
has been created in America by the growing importance of the teachers’ vocation 
and the consequent desire of progressive teachers to improve in their profession. 

It is designed as an aid to those who wish to investigate the laws of mental and 
moral development, with a view to determining the methods of instruction best 
adapted to the various stages of the child’s unfolding intelligence. 

The book is both practical and theoretical. 

The first part is devoted to a consideration of the development of the mental 
and moral facultiés ; divisions of the intellect, etc., and in this connection much 
attention is given to kindergarten methods and object lessons. 

The second part is mainly historical. Opening with a glance at the antedelu- 
vian world and showing the importance of writing as an educational factor, it pro- 
ceeds with a sketch of Chaldean, Babylonian and Assyrian education ; systems of in- 
struction in ancient Egypt, India, China, Greece and Rome; medieval and 
modern methods ; concluding with a survey of American education and the growth 
of the American common school system. 

Each chapter is followed by an Analysis and Supplementary Questions of 
special value in classes, and at the end of the book is a copious index. It is aclear, 
simple, interesting, 4e/pfu/ work, and should be read by every progressive teacher, 

It will be mailed, to any address, on receipt of price, $1.00. Special terms to 
Teachers’ Institutes and Reading Circles. Correspondence cordially invited. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


American Book Company 








TWO IMPORTANT TEXT-BOOKS. 


FIRST STEPS IN SCIEN- 
TIFIC KNOWLEDCE. 
By PAUL BERT. 


Adapted and arranged for American Schools by W. H. 
GREENE, M.D. With 570 Illustrations. Book Oxe— 
Animals, Plants, Stones, and Soils. 380 Cents. Boox 
Two— Physics, Chemistry, Animal Physiology, and 
Vegetable Physiology. 36 Cents. Complete in One 
16mo Volume. 375 Pages. 60 Cents. 





PRIMER OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWL- 
EDCE. 


Man, Animals, Plants, Stones. The Three States of Bodies, Reading Lessons. 
Summaries. Questions. Subjects for Composition. By Pav. Bert, author of 
“* Bert’s First Steps in Scientific Knowledge,” translated and adapted for Ameri- 
can Schools. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 36 Cents. 





LIBERAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION AND EXCHANGE. 


Descriptive circulars sent on application. 
Correspondence relating to Books for Examination and Introduction invited. 
Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715-717 Market Street, - - PHILADELPHIA. 





MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINN., 


Which is universally considered a pretty wide-awake town, has just added itself to the long list of 
places adopting WENTWORTH’S ARITHMETICS. The same of LINCOLN, the capital and univer. 


sity city of Nebraska (Pop. 60.000). 


Minneapolis also adopted Wentworth’s Geometry, Collar & Daniell’s Beginner’s Latin Book, Collars’ 


Latin Composition, Myers’ General History, and Gage’s Introduction to Physical Science. 


Lincoln also 


adopted Stickney’s Readers, Montgomery’s American History, and other books. Just specimens, these. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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DONT FORGET. 


Don’t forget your pencil. 

Don’t forget that a good pencil is 
cheaper than a poor one. 

Don’t forget that pencils are made 
in different degrees of hardness. 





quire different pencils. 


Don’t forget that you are an Amer-|does not keep Dixon’s pencils, samples 
ican in America. 

Don’t forget that we can produce| You on receipt of 16 cents in stamps. 
pencils quite as good as foreigners. 

Don’t forget that Dixon’s “ American 
Graphite” pencils are made in America 
and by Americans and for Americans. 


Don’t forget that Dixon’s pencils are pencils made. 
used in more schools and colleges than 
Don’t forget that different paper re-| any other peacils. 


Don’t forget that if your stationer 












worth double the money will be sent 


Don’t forget that you should mention 
THE N. Y. SCHOOL JOURNAL when you 
send for the samples. 

Don’t forget that Dixon's pencils have 
smoother and tougher leads than any 


DON’T FORGET YOUR 


DIXON. 
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QUEEN & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
eso hemical Apparatus, 


oP RN Place Your 
Orders 
Now. 













Send for Con- 
pdensed Cata- 
logue 219. 





ANDREWS M’F’C Co., 
Manufacturers of the only 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE 


IN THE WORLD. 


Cha of a 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 


Just Issued.—New and Large Senes AN- 
PREWS RELIEF MAPS. 
Andrews M’f’g Company, 
74 & 76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORE 
Andrews & Co., 215 Wabesh Ave., Chicago 





Manitowoc Mfg. Co., 


Manitowoc, Wis., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Cele- 
Seat brated 
“OXFORD” 
7 AUTOMATIC 
Write for cat eand SCHOOL DESK. 
— ae _— Also large Dealers in all 


kinds of School Supplies.—All Desk warranted for 10 
years actual use in School-Room. 


@ALIGRAPH. 


GREATEST SPEED! 
Sest for Manifolding. 100,000 Daily Users. 








1 








THE MOST DURABLE. 


M 
le Case, No.1, - - - = $70.00 
Double Case, * 2, - - - - 85.00 
New Special, * 3 - - =- « 100.00 


For account. of speea contests and circulars, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Offces: 237 Broadway, New-York. 
14 West 4th St Cincinnati, 0. 
1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


ENGLISH FACTORY. COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 
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JOSEPHG! LLOTT'S 


GOLD PARIS 
MEDAL, STEEL PENS. EXPOSITION, 
1878. THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 604,351,170, 1889. 

AND HIS OTHER STYLES 


SOLD wv ALL DEALERS mnovesour mz WORLD. 
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Music, etc. 
Recommend: 
sample of work, 


MIMBEOGRHRAPRPET 


Patented by Txos. A. Epison. 


A simple, practical and economical manifold device fo 
ag me J use. 
es 


copies of one original Writing, Drawing, 
7 8 copies of one original Typewriter Letter 
over 60,000 users. Send for circular ane 

A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


Lake St., CHICAGO. 82 Liberty St., NEW YORE 
117 So. Fifth St., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE “GRION” DESK. 








PATENT V. 
Crown Fastening. Best Shaped and most 
durable desk made. Guaranteed for 
Ten Years. 





G2" SEND FOR CATALOGUE. _4&3 


SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 


BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
11 E, 14th 8t.,N.Y. | 1124 Arch 8t., PHILA. 


SIDNEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


JOHN LOUGHLIN, Proprietor, 
SIDNEY, OHIO. 


ANUFACIORERS OF THE 
CELEBRATED 


Fashion Sch'l Desk 


The Best in the Worla 


Adopted by more 
schools and acade- 
mies than any other 
desk, made. Over 
2 000,000 in daily use. 
Every Desk war- 
ranted for ten years. 





Prices, terms and complete descriptive catalogue of 
all kinds of School Furniture and Supplies, furnished 
on application. Agents Wanted. 





Bank, Church, School, todge, and Office 
Furnishings. 


American Desk & Seating Co., 
270-272 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. 


Write for Catalogues. “Do not fail to correspond with 
us before planing your order ; we can please you.” 


A REVOLUTION 
—AND— 
A REVELATION 
Self Folding School Seat, 
THE 
PERFECT 
AUTOMATIC 


Over 90.000 sold 
and shipped in 1890 


Adopted by the U. S.Government. Complete Catalogue. 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Co., 
4 Rast 14th St., New York, Grand Rapids, Mich, 





Science Apparatus for Schools and Colleges. 
ye 





SCHOOL DYNAMO, fad p’w’r, wheal 21% in. diam. 

At a price within the reach of every highschool. The 
most important piece ever offered for the Class Room 
and Laboratory.—Send for circular. 


This Company are makers of modern Physical Instru 
ments and Chemical Apparatus. Importers of Glass 
and Porcelain Ware, tical Goods, etc., directly from 
the best factories in Europe.—Name your wants and 
get our Catalogues and special net prices. 


National Sch’l Furnishing Co., 
141-143 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Sett for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 
127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 








IMPROVED STEREOPTICONS, 
MAGIC 
LANTERNS and 
LANTERN 


SLIDES, ates 


For Schools, Colleges and Home Amrsement. 


A. T. THOMPSON & CO., Manufacturers, 
13 Tremont Row, BOSTON, MASS. 
Catalogue free. 











Testimonials 
as to the su 
periority of 
Parabolon 

Oil Magic 

Lanterns 
and other Pro 
jecting Appar 
atus and 

Slides 
for Ministers, Teachers, Lecturers, Exhibitors and 
Heads of Families. Catalogue and information free. 
J. B. COLT & CU., 16 Reekman St., N. Y., 

AND 189 La SALLE 87., CnicaGo, ILL. 








MANIKINS. Jiditiy Samaued mant 
kins that I will sell at 60 per cent. less than regular 


prices. STANDARD GOV’L 
Survey Maps of the U. S., last edition, and abso 


lutely necessary for reterence in schools. A fine 
geared Orrery and Tellu:ian slightly damaged, 
but will be put in good order, are here for sale. 
Andrew’s list price is $25.00, these are for sale at 
60 per cent ey —A good — - a —. 
~ make a specialty of, and «arving 
SLOJD tools this new method, in tact, 1 
puree keeping up with the times in all educa- 
ional supplies, and wilt furnish anything wanted. 
If you want Outline ae, do not torget the 
bargains [ offer in recent advertisements. 


W. B. HARISON, 3 Bast 14th St., N.Y. 


The only renewable black board Eraser in the 

market is the * Peerless,”—new felts easily ad- 

~~ when old are worn out. Sample, by mail, 
cents. 








ESTERBROOKS PENS 


LEADING SCHOOL NUMBERS 
128-333-444. 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 


26 John Street: New York. 





THE PREMIER CAMERA 


is THE BEST IN MARKET. 
Simple of Manipulation. 
Plates or Films are used. 
The Shutter is always set, 


PRICE $18.00. 
Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photography. 
WeE MAKE ALL KINDS OF CAMERAS. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 


21 S. Water St.. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





HE pubhshers of the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
yi would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 
them that they may send them specimen 
copies. 


Lchaustion 
Horsford’'s keid Phosphate, 


The phosphates of the sys- 
tem are consumed with every 
effort, and exhaustion usually 
indicates a lack of supply. 
The Acid Phosphate supplies 
the phosphates, thereby re- 
lieving exhaustion, and in- 
creasing the capacity for 
labor. Pleasant to the taste. 


Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says: 

** Decidedly beneficial in nervous ex- 
haustion.” 

Dr. S. T. NEwMaAN, St. Louis, Mo., says: 

‘“*A remedy of great service in many 
form of exhaustion.” 


oo 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 


CAUTION :—Be sure the word 
“Horsford’s”’ is printed on the label. 











All others are spurious. Never 
sold in bulk. 





Prickly Heat, 
Chafing, Dandruff, 


Odors from Perspiration. 


Speedy Relief by Using 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap. 


‘*A Luxury for Shampooing.”’ 
Medical Standard, Chicago. 


**It Soothes while it Cleanses.”’ 
Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phils 


*« The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’ 
Christine Terhune Herricr. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or 
PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 
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THE CLEAREST POSSIBLE STATEMENT OF 


EDUCATION. 


The School Journal. 
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‘THERE will be little educational progress—real 
educational progress— until the teachers come 
together for conference and discussion. Are the 
teachers of New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago, meeting, conferring, and discussing? If 
not, then education is notin a right condition in 
those cities; for education aims at the moral eleva- 
tion of young humanity. Persons who are engaged 
in such work will be earnest and even anxious; they 
will confer with each other. 
HERE is no better motto for entering upon the 
year’s work than that furnished by the cele- 
brated answer of the hammer-maker. Upon be- 
ing asked if he couldn’t make a pretty good ham- 
mer after making them for twenty years, he 
answered, ‘‘ I never make a pretty good hammer. I 
make the best hammer in the United States.” 

The teachers who “got along pretty well last 
year,” and enter complacently upon the work of 
the coming year under the negative glory of ** hav- 
ing no particular trouble,” are in danger—greater 
danger, than if they had emerged from the fiery 
furnace of last year’s opposition. To get into a rut, 
and glory in being ‘* let alone,” is fatal to the artis- 
tic aspirations of any teacher. In truth, no artist- 
teacher ever will drop to any such plane of do- 
nothingness as not to be heard from by friend or foe. 


> 
ee 


P RESIDENT PATTON, of Princeton university, in 
a sermon to the graduates last June used a 











ring, as was understood, to the theological contro- 
versy before the Christian sect he represented he 
averred that if he had to choose between aman who 
aimed to havea life and cared nothing for his creed, 
and one who aimed to have a creed and cared noth- 
ing for his hfe he would prefer the latter. Of course 
it must be creed and life, but the remark of this very 
able thinker has an application to the work of the 
teacher. The mind of youth is open to impressions; 
he must have a creed of life umpressed on him. 
That teacher who does not impress one, neglects his 
duty. Not long since, in one of the down-town 
wards of this city an earnest teacher found every 
pupil a liar but one. They were worse; they would 
steal if they thought they were not likely to be 
found vut. They laughed when told it was wrong 
to lie; did they not hear alie every hour of the day 
at home? Was not a sharp thief commended? 

In the face of these repelling circumstances this 
man wrought a work to astonish even himself. 
In speaking of it, he says: ‘‘I told them stories that 
illustrated the injury they were doing to them- 
selves by lying, stealing, and fighting. They did 
it to obtain a livelihood I knew. I told them a 
man had applied to me for a clerk at five dollars 
per week. Who wants the place? All hands went 
up; but he wants an honest, truthful boy. In 
such ways they were forced to see that right-doing 
was the best.” Here was a difficult field to teach 
**dogma,” but he did it. 





| spite of peace societies, and the opposition of 

international trade interests to war, Europe 
now and then passes through a spasm of fear that a 
great struggle is impending. The danger now ap- 
pears in one quarter, now in another. France is 


39! aching to ‘‘fly at the throat of Germany.” Sheand 
40| Russia are considered the dangerous members of 


the European household. Every proffer of friend 
ship between her and the Muscovite power is looked 
upon with suspicion. Russia would undoubtedly 
like to use [the republic to further her ambition. 
For a long time she has chafed because Turkey 
stood in the way of her becoming a great naval 
power. Consult a map and see how her fleet is 
shut out of the Mediterranean by the Bosporus and 
Dardanelles. So long as Turkey bars these suc- 
cessfully, Russian ambition is restrained. When 
Russia has the free passage of these straits, import- 
ant results may follow. 

It is this fact that increases the importance of 
the recent friendly demonstration toward the 
French fleet and of the passage of so-called Russian 
“volunteer ” ships, but in fact war vessels, through 
the Dardanelles. If the sultan should, by giving 
the Russian fleet free passage, place himself at 
its mercy, while shutting out the English or Ger 
man ships that might protect him, he would vir- 
tually make himself a vassal of the northern auto- 
crat. Furthermore the French and Russian fleets 
could then combine against England, forcing her 
to evacuate Egypt. Her statesmen have even ad- 
mitted that she has no right to administer Egyptian 
revenues. With a free range of the Mediterranean 
Russia would soon be as influential at Alexandria 
as at Constantinople, and England would have to 
keep a strong naval force at Cyprus to prevent in- 
terference with the Suez canal, the latter being 
necessary as a highway to her Indian possessions. 
At any rate should war ever occur over the Afghan 
boundary question, England would have to fight a 
naval battle in the Levant in order to insure the 
conveyance of troops to India. 

We give these facts to show how far-reaching 
are apparently unimportant events. A very slight 
cause may disturb the equilibrium and bring on a 
great war. The teacher should closely watch the 
course of events in Europe, and encourage the 





remark that has been quoted a good deal. Refer- 


pupils to do the same. 





EDUCATION AND HEALTH. 





[" has been predicted, over and over, that'educating 

& girl would lessen her chances for marriage. 
As'schools and colleges for girls seem to keep on 
increasing quite steadily, it is evident that man 
will have to have an educated wife if he takes any. 
It is afact that Vassar girls do marry; it is even 
said that husbands have been found who seem to 
be proud that their wives are graduates of Vas- 
sar. It is quite certain that if going to Vassar or 
Wellesley were a bar to marriage those colleges 
would not be crowded as they are. 

But it may be really shown that education is an 
aid to marriage— supposing it to need any aid. To 
educate a woman is to build up her character, cul- 
tivate her manners, develop her taste, strengthen- 
her health, lay a foundation of solid and useful 
knowledge, give her an insight into the great gen- 
eral relations of the people of this world, and en- 
able her to become by special training fit to enter 
on productive work if need be. In the same way 
that a young man does, she lays all this by (ina 
sense) when married, and applies herself to the 
practical duties that fall to her lot. 

Another point is well worth considering. It is 
uniformly conceded by medical authorities that the 
health of American women is improving, that it 
has steadily improved during the last quarter of 
this century. And they account for it on the 
ground that the education bestowed on women is of 
a different sort from what it was; it appeals better 
to their good judgment. As was remarked by the 
principal of a young ladies’ school in this city last 
summer at the graduating exercises, ‘‘ The day of 
large waists has arrived;” and yet what oceans of 
argument have been poured out for fifty years to 


convince women that tight lacing was destructive 
to health. It seems that they only listened when 
they heard in school that ‘‘a small waist meant a 
short life.” 

Itis believed that the college bred women may go 
further, that they may claim to be the healthy 
women of the country with good reason. People 
have looked at the Vassar graduates with a critical 


eye; they would certainly have been pointed out if 
they were an unhealthy set. But the annual meeting 
of the alumnez is a pretty good test; at this time a 
company of women make their appearance, who 
are not only intellectual, but who, from a physical 
point of view, challenge attention. All this shows 
that the experiment of higher education of women 
has proved a most successful one. 


—_———""""_ Gee 


A LESSON in patriotism could be well pointed 
“™ by the loyal enthusiasm of the Swiss people 
in their recent observance in this country of the 
six hundredth birthday of their councry’s freedom. 
The twenty-five thousand Swiss inhabitants of New 
York city celebrated the day with a fine proces- 
sion, notwithstanding a pouring rain. When com 
plimented on the courage that did not allow the 
display to be spoiled by the pelting storm, the 
answer came, ‘‘ That is nothing to be surprised at. 
We are Swiss.” The patriotism of the Swiss people 
has passed into a proverb; sd fact of their 
six hundred years of national edom, as con 
trasted with the one hundred of American inde- 
pendence, could be emphasized in the school-room 
by contrast and association. The William Tell 
legends have prepared the children to be interested 
in this country. 


———_——98900——____—_ 


AGASSIZ desired no title but that of TEacHER; 

his occupation was TEACHING. Butlet one note 
what kind of a teacher he was; not a helper, not a 
teller, but a pointer out of roads or rather an in- 





spirer to find roads into the domain of nature. 


* 
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EDUCATION ELEVATES. 





It does not take a very long time to come to the 
conclusion that mankind are divided into two 
classes—the ignorunt and the educated. There are 
people who look but narrowly and think that peo- 
ple are divided into the rich and the poor. But if 
we look among the poor, we find they are uniformly 
ignorant, unless accident or sickness or sudden 
reverse of fortune or mis-doing has brought an 
educated man among them. And if we look among 
the rich we shall uniformly find they are educated— 
unless accident or fortune has brought sudden 
wealth. So uncommon is it to find an uneducated 
rich person that it attracts attention and suspicion; 
so’ uncommon is it to find an educated man among 
the poor, that suspicion is at once aroused that the 
liquor habit is the cause. 

So that the public schools of a city like that of 
New York must be looked upon with veneration 
even. They might well have over their portals 
these words inscribed, *‘ Devoted to the Welfare of 
Humanity.” The instances of the signal help the 
public schools are in elevating and benefiting those 
who enter them have varied illustrations. Here is 
one just told by a lady who was at the time sitting 
in one of the most sumptuous parlors in this city, 
and was recognized as a leader in a large circle of 
brilliant men and women. 

‘*My first remembrance is of my life in a poor- 
house in the western part of the state. My father, 
I don’t remember; my mother was in wretched 
health, having a cancer that placed her on the bed 
most of the time. I never heard of any relatives. 
I played around the premises and was happy as 
most children until I was probably five years of 
age. A lady came, who had lately removed to the 
vicinity, to visit my mother; as soon as she saw 
me she said, ‘Does she go to school?’ I do not 
think I bad heard of a school before that time. As 
the school was quite a distance away, this lady 
arranged to have me carried thither in a wagon 
every day. 

‘* After the death of my mother I was taken by a 
family to ‘bringup;’ but somehow I was fired by 
the example of this lady to get an education. She 
would speak to me at church, and always her ques- 
tion was, ‘How are you getting along at school?’ 
I can see now that she felt that was my way out of 
the difficulties in which I was plunged by poy- 
erty. 

‘*T, of course could not comprehend her, but I did 
comprehend that this woman, held in the highest 
respect in that community, believed in the school; 
so I struggled to attend it. The people I was with 
seemed to think they needed me to help with the 
work on the farm; but I got up early to get their 
work done so I could go, and as I wept whenever I 
was kept out, they finally gave way. Besides I had 
a teacher who sympathized with me and gave me 
extra aid. I shall never, never forget her. 

‘When I was sixteen years of age I had read Greek 
and Roman history, understood algebra a good 
deal, had got hold of geometry, and had begun to 
read Latin. The ordinary studies were al] plain 
enough; I could spell and write well and had every 
name in geography at my tongue’s end. Just 
then, a teacher was wanted about three miles away; 
my fame as ascholar had spread, and I was ap- 
pointed as teacher to the school. My old friend 
came to see me in a day or two after the opening; 
she looked at the poor, slender child she had helped 
with evident prid& My wages were small, $2.50 
per week, and the s@hool was only open ten weeks. 
I was allowed to keep all except the sum of $1.00 
per week for my board. From that time I deter- 
mined to bea teacher. ‘ Yes, it was my education 
that lifted me out of that place of misery in which 
I found myself.” 

The teacher, then, is one that elevates and en- 
nobles bis fellows; it is teaching tbat is going to 
change the face of the planet. But we must under- 
stand what teaching really is; the woman who in 
spired this poor girl was the real teacher; had she 
lacked energy and resolution all the knowledge she 
gained would have been comparatively useless. 


i] 
| THE interest in athletics in colleges appears to have 


‘large influence in diminishing smoking. Dr. Jay Seaver, 
: of Yale, reports that the average increase in lung power 
of those who do not use tobacco is ten per cent. greater 
than of those who use it. Still more does ambition for 
high scholarship work against its use. Of those who re- 
ceive junior appointments at Yale above that of disserta- 
tion, ninety-five per ~ent. do n¢t habitually use tobacco. 
Such facts will have weight with young men, and when 
they see their teachers do not use it there will be another 
powerful influence at work. Let that teacher who uses 
tobacco stop and think. 


It appears that the board of education of Austin, 
Texas, has granted certificates to twenty-one Sisters of 
Charity to teach in the public schools. This is in accord- 
ance with a late ruling of the attorney-general that they 
are entitled to certificates as long as they do not teach the 
doctrines of their church in the school. THE JOURNAL has 
steadily pointed out that the Catholics are doing more in 
proportion in the study of education than the Protestants. 
This incident is a straw to show that they mean to cb- 
tain a part of the great work done in the public schools. 
And why should they not? If they can obtain certificates 
and follow the rules the Protestants do as to religious 
teaching what objection is there to their holding the 
teacher’s place? It is altogether probable that one-third 
of the teachers of this city are Catholics, and it is agreed 
that the objection once brought against them for lack 
of scholarship has disappeared. 





Ir has been suggested by Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer, 
the author of “‘Women’s Work in America,” that, in- 
stead of a statue to be erected to Mrs. Emma Willard, 
the pioneer of women teachers in the country, a fellow- 
ship be substituted in its place. She says: ‘‘I believein 
live monuments; in memorials which carry out the ideas 
and aims of the dead, and do not merely immortalize 
their figures. 

‘*My plan is simple. I would have $500 a year for 
four years offered to women graduates of any regular 
college winning competitive examinations. Whoever 
wins the fellowship could choose her own place for ad- 
vanced study, and the college selected each time would 
gain sufficient eclat as the seat of the Emma Willard mem- 
orial to justify its refusing fees; if not, more money 
would have to be raised. This would encourage speciay 
work among women graduates. I think women are too 
apt to rush in where men have been, regardless of any 
real value. Let men keep their statues, and don’t let us 
be so anxious to have a statue of a woman, merely be- 
cause it is ‘ the first’.” 


A SUCCESSFUL teachers’ institute has recently been 
held in Greene Co., Mass., in which ‘‘ the largest attend- 
ance of educators ever assembled in Springfield,” did 
some excellent work. The local press thus comments 
on the ability of the women workers who were present : 

‘* The ladies of the institute show as much thorough- 
ness in all the details of the profession as the men. The 
man would be rash indeed to assume here any air of 
superiority over his feminine co-workers. A dozen 
bright and clear-headed critics would attack his conceit 
and soon convince the presumptuous gentleman that he 
belonged to an extinct species of genus homo, The 
readiness of the lady teachers to speak on any question 
of discussion would grieve most sorely the spirit of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles who suggested that a woman 
should ‘ learn in silence’.” 





A “bill of rights” has been adopted by the congress 
of Venezuela which gives that country a foremost rank 
among South American republics. This bill provides 
for universal suffrage and free public schools, for the 
freedom of religion, and of the press, of meeting, and 
of travel, for freedom in the choice of industries, for 
the abolition of the death penalty and for the full legal 
protection of citizens in all their constitutional rights. 
It is said to be a most remarkable document and illus- 
trates the truth, that freedom in the air will permeate, 
sooner or later, all the questions of individual liberty. 





A YOUNG man teaching his second year asks if we 
think it is injurious for him to read three weekly papers ? 
He may be able to consume the contents of three such 
papers ; the papers lately contained an accountof a shark 
that had seven (empty of course) beer bottles in its stom- 
ach and divers otherthings. Read, we say ; but beware 


what you read. Read one good weekly, read good novels, 
good magazines —Century, t:arper’s, Scribner’s, talk of 
good literature. Have you read Dickens, Scott, and 
Thackeray? We don’t wish to stop your reading, but do 
wish you would avoid trashy books. 








HOW TO STUDY THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILD. 
HOOD IN KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 


By C. H. McGrew, M. Ph., San Jose, Cal. 

The season for the summer school and normal insti- 
tute is over, and the book psychologist has been abroad 
to many of these teachers’ gatherings. Itisa rare excep. 
tion if he has not missed the great subject of mind 
growth entirely, and fired his dry husks, dead formulas, 
and logical speculations in the air. And perhaps | 
should apologize for using the word psychologist to 
designate this class of crammed, stuffed, self-inflated, 
would be wise persons who are as blind as they are con- 
ceited and who affect to find wisdom and guidance in 
the speculative formulas of the page which they do not 
comprehend, But Iuse the term in the same sense as 
in speaking of a book geologist, and a book scientist,and 
as a protest against slavery to the text-book. The broad- 
est minded, clearest headed, and ablest thinkers of our 
profession have for a quarter of a century or more de- 
clared that psychology is the basis of all scientific peda- 
gogy. Andthe book psychologist, all on the alert for 
position and power, has in recent years been increasing 
in numbers in normal school, college, and university. It 
is surprising how quickly some of these develop, and 
from what low educational planes they evolve, almost 
in the twinkling of an eye. In fact, the evolution of 
the book psychologist is an exception to the law that 
develops specialists. This variety of the genus peda- 
gogus is a special creation, usually of some political 
ignorance, called trustees. In anumber of catalogues 
before me I tind one of these book psychologists cre- 
ated out of a teacher of arithmetic; another out of a 
teacher of grammar, another out of a professor of Greek 
and Latin ; still another out of a professor of history ; 
and perhaps the most remarkable creation of all is the 
making of a college president and a professor of psy- 
chology out of acommon secretary of a state agricul- 
tural society, and this too for a stateinstitution. Now in 
all these cases I have watched the development of these in- 
stitutions, and know what the material was before it was 
so wonderfully and fearfully transformed by the hand of 
the politician. I readily see there is something in common 
between all these subjects of study and psychology, but 
Iam unable to see and believe that a true t-acher of 
psychology can be made in this way. Perhaps there is 
some good comes from the effort and pretentions of these 
book psychologists ; and Iamcertain there is much mis- 
understanding, disgust, and error. But this crude con- 
dition cannot exist long. Psychology is now, as it is 
generally taught, passing rapidly through the same 
bookish stages that all the natural sciences have done 
in the last twenty years. And where there is 
one true teacher of the science, comprehending the 
methods tobe used and the ends to be accomplished 
there are a score who follow in the same field, repeating 
formulas and high sounding phases and abstractions. 

Yes, the book psycholegist has been abroad, and I am 
sure he has failed to study the living book of psychology, 
the developing mind of the child. Itis, therefore, a good 
time to call the attention of teachers to the methods of 
studying children and their unfolding minds. These are 
all simple and easily applied. It will be seen at a glance 
some are more scientific than others, but eack. has its ad- 
vantages in gaining information of the child mind and 
life, and they all should be used. The principle of ob- 
servation is the basis of each method. 

1. Study children through their parents and friends. 
—The parent or friend of achi!d, with the desire to bene- 
fit the child and aid the teacher, can, in a five minutes 
talk, often give the teacher information of the childs 
disposition, peculiarities, and habits of life that might 
take her years to find out alone, and indeed that she may 
never get. 

As a rule the better the teacher understands the home 
life of the child and the nearer she gets to him in thought 
and sympathy, the better will she teach him. This 
knowledge of the child’s home life and relations is all-im- 
portant, and the fuller the information the mure success- 
ful will be the management of the school. The char- 
acter of the parent, the circumstances calling out the in- 
formation, the motives prompting it and in play at the 
time, must all be taken into consideration where the 
teacher estimates the value of the information. The 
true teacher will seek occasions to obtain such informa- 
tion direct from the parent under favorable circum- 
stances, and not wait until an emergency arises and there 
is discordin the air, generally from her lack of such 
knowledge. 

2. Study children through other children, their as- 
sociates and companions.—Few teachers understand 
their children as well as they instinctively understand 
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each other. Itis a very wise teacher who knows as 
much of the social life and forces playing in her com- 
munity, in school and on the play-ground, as the bright 
eyed boy. There is a subtle atmosphere of the social 
life and child sympathy in the school no adult can enter 
and understand so readily as achild. It seems to be a 
kind of secret free masonry of instructive and emo- 
tional intelligence, which every child understands more 
or less quickty. I have seen some teachers forbidden 
to enter this atmosphere, while the children made others 
most welcome. Then I have seen some schools that 
walled themselves in against every teacher, and only the 
most skilful and tactful teacher could enter this little 
social world. Now the successfvl teacher must enter 
this miniature social world, and understand and in- 
terpret this subtle play of instincts and feelings con- 
sciously and unconsciously present in all the acts, con- 
duct, and life of the child. She must put herself in open, 
frank, dignified, simple, honest relations to this little 
social world. To do so it will call from her often her 
best thought, her best intuition, and highest endeav- 
ors. She must be sincere, honest, conscientious, and 
appeal to the simple, natural, and pure in child life. In 
this spirit she cannot fail to enter their social life as a 
whole, and once in she is mistress, is leader. In this 
spirit she will be able to make confidential relations 
with a single child, and draw from him impressions,feel- 
ings, thoughts, and fa>ts about himself and others. This 
should be doneina quiet way, avoiding all appearances 
of pumping the child or wishing him to inform on his 
fellows. If tactfully used the wise teacher will at odd 
times be able to draw information from those little heads 
that will surprise her, and that she may never get other- 
wise. Such information may not all be scientific, but 
it will contain much truth. 

8. Study children by close personal association in 
work and teaching.—Let the teacher put herself in 
congenial sympathy with thespirit,thoughts,and feelings 
of her class or school as a whole. In this subtle psychic 
relation she can influence in a remarkable manner the 
social,moral, and mental life of her children; and through 
her instincts and emotions interpret and understand 
those subtle forces constantly playing in the child’s 
mind and life. This close relation is all-important in 
true teaching, and there comes to the teacher spontane- 
ously a clear and subtle knowledge of the child soul, 
that can be gained in no other way. Itis this knowl- 
edge that enables the teacher to do unconscious and in- 
tuitive teaching, the highest kind of teaching ; and that 
can no more be analyzed and done by rule than laugh- 
ing, smiling, frowning, etc. It is a natural, soulful pro- 
cess and is intuitive in character. In such a close and 
beautiful relation, the teacher learns to understand the 
child socially, morally, and mentally and measure his 
mental life and activity. In a word, she gets the 
dynamic effect or strength of his mind and its rapidity 
of action in contrast with those of his fellows. This 
true teaching is informal, intuitive, largely unconscious 
and the amount of genuine pleasure it gives both teacher 
and pupil is its highest test. In no other way than in 
true teaching can this subtle and intuitive knowledge of 
the child's mind be gained. It cannot be gained from 
any process of analysis, synthesis, or introspection.” Con- 
tact of living mind with mind alone gives it. 

4. Observe children systematically, with blanks and 

records. —I believe the great Froebel was the first to 

suggest such a study of children ; and as far as I know 
Dr. G, Stanly Hall in this country is the originator of 
the idea of studying children systematically on blanks 
in the kindergarten, school, normal school, and training 
college. It is so simple and so practical the wonder is 
it was not thought of years ago when the systematic 
tudy of botany, zoology,and physical science were begun 
in colleges and universities. Every scientific man will 
concede the value of such study in the sciences as a 
means of gaining knowledge first hand and as a disci- 
pline. In fact it is universally considered the methodto 
be used at first in the study of all science; the only one that 
brings the student in contact with nature, where he get, 
his facts at first hand, and thus keeps the science ina 
growing, progressive condition. And if important in 
the study of plant and the lower animal life, how much 
more important in the study of child life where the 
changes and manipulations, in both the outer and inner 
life, are a thousand fold greater and richer than in these 
lower forms. 

In this systematic study of the child’s unfolding life, 
almost everything depends upon the observer and the 
condition under which the observation is made, as well 
as the use to which the facts are put and the general con- 
clusions drawn from them, For an observation to be of 





special value it must be accurately made and recorded’ 
unconscious to the child observed, and the facts care- 
fully studied in relation to the conditions, and the con- 
clusions wisely drawn. In fact, there is no phenomena so 
difficult to interpret as human conduct, where there is 
a crossing of hereditary tendencies, and where the forces 
of environment and education and human motives all 
come in play. 

The blank to be used is important. Care should be 
taken not to make it too complicated. I have before 
me one which I have designed for use in the kindergarten 
and school. The general heading is, ‘‘ The Study of 
Children and Psychology of Childhood,” The first set 
of conditions to be recorded, and all of which it will be 
seen at a glance areimportant,are: ‘‘ The date, name of 
child observed, age, sex, nationality, name of the ob- 
server, occupation of observer, and relation to the child.” 

Then in the body of the blank the following general 
headings, with ample spaces for writing, are found: ‘‘Re- 
cord of Observation,” ‘“‘ Power Exercised,” > ‘‘ Observa™ 
tion, on Child’s Heredity, Environment, and Condition,” 
‘*Remarks and Conclusion.” Now I have these blanks 
printed on paper of legal cap size, and in three different 
colors. One color, say white, is for *‘ Original Observa- 
tion,’’ and so printed at the top; another, say pink, for 
‘* Remembered Observations ;” and the third,say purple, 
for ‘‘ Reported and Gleaned Observations.” This classi- 
fies the entire field of observations on children. After 
the observations are made, the greatest gcod to be derived 
is to study and compare them in committee or class , as 
the case may be, and make records and draw general 
conclusions from them as guides in teaching. Every 
normal school and training college should make such a 
study of children, and every kindergartner and teacher 
should make at least one observation a day on her pupils. 
In observing, a single child for a period, the best results 
will be secured by observing as many of her powers and 
mental manifestations as possible. In observing a class 
or school, better results will be secured by taking some 
one power for a period, say sight; than hearing; then 
memory, etc. 

5. Compare your systematic study with the studies of 
others recorded in literature.—Once interested in the 
study of the child mind, a teacher will not stop with her 
own observations. She will be anxiousto compare her re- 
sults with those of other teachers, and especially desirous, 
of comparing her observations with the leading thinkers 
as recorded in their writings. This will open up to her a 
fellowship with great minds in this most attractive field 
of study, and bring to hera new mental life, as well as 
a new philosophy. Such a book as Preyer’s Child Mind 
will have a new charm an a new meaning for her. No 
man and no women can thusenter into the study of child 
soul in all its simplicity, in all its purity,in all its fresh- 
ness and naturalness, but who will be made purer in 
heart, nobler in thought and feeling, and more human 
and God-like in action. The gospel of childhood is the 
purest, the sweetest,and the most uplifting of all reli- 
gions. 
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COURSES OF STUDY. 

State Supt. Ogden, North Dakota, has planned a course 
of study for the public schools, which is several points in 
advance of those usually carved out for helpless youth. 
It is usual for the man upon whom the duty of planning 
a course of study devolves, to say, ‘‘ Well, there has got 
to be reading, spelling, geography, arithmetic, physiol- 
ogy, and history ; the teacher must hear lessons in them 
daily,” and so he proceeds to give the youngest pupils 
the first reader, the next" oldest the second, and so on. 
But a course of study means a good deal, and the ends 
that should be aimed at cannot be reached by the saw- 
and-hatchet method. Supt. Ogden says: 

‘* All the sciences, and, indeed, all forms of systematic 
knowledge, have elementary forms or conditions, reach- 
ing back beyond all merely formal science, and away 
down to the very beginnings of the child’s corscious ex- 
istence. Just as the food elements, by which the child's 
physical nature is nourished, exist in varied degrees, and 
in modified forms in all true nourishments, from extreme 
infancy to maturity, and on through life, so these science 
elements vestored distribute themselves through every 
period of his existence constituting the great body of child 
knowledge and experience, good and bad, to every 
stage of his growth and education. This is seldom re- 
cognized by the educator, or the course of study ; but it 
is none the less a potential factor in the forces producing 
the future man and woman. Itis, therefore, the business 
of the educator and the course of study to take advan- 
tage of these facts, and to formulate, as far as possible, 








these elementary forces—these earlier forms of knowl- 
edge—into elementary science for childhood and youth.” 

Then the subjects are arranged under (!) Physics and 
forms; (2) Numbers ; (3) Language. We do not think 
this a good one. The course of study should cover 
knowledge and expression. The former will include 
people, self, things, earth, and ethics; the latter language, 
doing, and numbers. The first part of a true course 
should busy itself in showing the portion or range of 
knowledge suitable for the young child ; and this should 
not be done from the stand point of an adult. If this is 
done the adult will surely say it is good for the child to 
know the name cf the governor of the state, also of the 
president. These were questions once propounded to 
pupils in the state of New York. 

To form a course of study the educator must do as did 
Froebel, watch children and see how they apply them- 
selves to knowledge; or rather let him observe th® 
mother, a graduate of God’s normal echool and see how 
she teachesa child. It was thus Pestalozzi made his 
discoveries. ‘‘ How Gertrude teaches her children ” was 
the effort of this man a century ago to frame a course 
of study. As the child acquires knowledge it will need 
to express itself, and language must be taught to it. 
The plan of teaching language before it needs to use it is 
one of the mistakes in education that is widely spread. 

It, would be acapital thing if Supt. Ogden would frame 
out a course of study for this new state based on the 
needs of the child. He is able to do this, but doubt- 
less feels there'must be conservatism for the benefit 
of the the teachers who are only familiar with the saw- 
and-hatchet courses. 

What should be the first lessons given in the school- 
room to a little child? Lessons concerning things, 
animals and plants (earth), people, himself, and duty. 
As he learns about “‘ cat” and ** dog,” he will soon need 
visible as well as a vocal symbol to represent these, and 
they will be given. He will be allowed to represent in 
colors the objects that can be represented; finally, by 
pencil marks. He will learn to count leaves, blocks, etc., 
and thus become acquainted with numbers. The work 
of teaching a little child is an ‘‘all around” work. 
A little about things, a little about self, people, earth, 
and duty (growing out of relations with others) should 
be investigated everyday. A little practice in expression 
every day ; expression is not ull by language and nvm- 
bers, let it be noted; doing is a very important part. This 
Froebel plans for in the ‘‘ occupations ” and *‘ games.” 

We should have been glad if Supt. Ogden had planned 
out a course of study that could have been followed by 
our Eastern states ; there is sore need of a psychological 
course for the district schools. Not the least important 
result would be the reaction of such a course upon the 
teacher. As it now is the teacher enters a school-room 
to hear classes read, recite in arithmetic, geography, 
etc. ; the idea of education does not enter his head—nor 
that of the pupil, for that matter. With such a course 
of study the teacher would be obliged to educate. 

The reports of the work going on in North Dakota 
schools give gre: t encouragement ; the dull routine, often 
called an “‘ institute,” is opening into a county training 
school, a change most devoutly to be wished everywhere. 
In that virgin soil it is not necessary that hoary educa- 
tional humbugs should be perpetuated ; the school may 
be made to stand on a high scientific plane. 
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PICTURE WORK IN LANGUAGE. 


By Emity H. RADCLIFFE, Oswego, N. Y. 


Pictures which may be used as texts for language ex- 
ercises can be obtained from many available sources, It 
stands any teacher in hand to make as large and varieda 
collection as possible. Cut them out of Sunday school 
papers, magazines, dailies, old readers, geographies, or 
histories, discarded picture books, etc. Accept tiank- 
fully small favors, in the shape of cheap prints and 
chromos, or even advertising cards. Send for illustrated 
catalogues and guide-books. Mount on card-board the 
best, and takeold paste-board boxes to serve as a firm 
foundation for others not so fine. Save pictures of any 
size, and “‘the more the merrier,” but be sure that the 
objects in the picture are represented accurately and 
distinctly, so that there may be nochance for guess-work 
or confusion in the expression of ideas suggested by the 
picture. Avoid such as are colored in so barbaric and 
hideous a fashion, that the esthetic taste of the child is 
in danger of being wrecked by their constant use. 

You will find your collection of pictures of great service 
in any or all grades. For the youngest children,choose 
large ones; colored—if the coloring is harmonious and 
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truthful. For lower grades those are always best which 
contain representations of »ninal life and suggest an 
evident and lively incident, with some one object as the 
central figure in the picture. 

Let the little ones see familiar forms, surrounded by 
things the names of which are well known to them; 
make them feel at home with the picture, then will they 
give you the {benefit of individual wisdom gained by 
actual experience with the very things represented there- 
in, and will be stimulated to even greater keeness of per- 
ception, because they know something about it already. 

For those somewhat advanced in language work, get 
many of the above sort of any. size whatever, so you 
will, at least, have a different one for each pupil. Such 
a set, by exercising forethought in distributing, may be 
made to last for many recitations. 

Pictures, representing life in different climates, among 
different races, and showing men engaged in different 
methods of gaining a livehood, can be used to give chil- 
dren a little insight into human life and prepare them for 
intelligent study of geography proper. 

In the oral lesson ona picture, much skill and in- 
genuity has to be shown by the teacher, in order to arouse 
responsiveness in the children and gain the point of the 
lesson, whichis to obtain a clear, well-arranged descrip- 
tion woven into an interesting story. It is evident to 
any teacher of experience, that simply saying, ‘Tell 
me a nice long story about this picture,” is not going to 
flood the room with eloquence, certainly not in the first 
stages of language work. There is so much that can 
be said that the child is at first confused, not knowing 
where to begin, and, afterwards, when the most obvious 
things have been described, he suffers from a paucity 
of ideas, because of superficial observation. What is to 
bedone? First, he must be helped to a beginning, which 
can be done by questioning him about the principal actor 
or central figure. When he has told all that he can con- 
cerning this, direct his attention to something over- 
looked. Ask questions. Gain facts. Now, by further 
questioning, get a description of other objects in the 
picture, relating them always to the principal figure. 

From the above oral work based on systematic ex- 
amination, sufficient can be gained for the frame-work 
of astory. Encourage the children to give the complete 
description without being asked questions. Allow sev- 
eral, at first, to unite in the telling; finally have one 
child give it entire. If the pupil hesitates in his story, 
help him on by a timely question, only be sure that he 
does the most of the talking and that you exercise him 
particularly in stating several facts insucces:ion. If the 
questioning and observation of the picture have been 
carried on as directed, the pupils will, naturally, when 
telling the story without the teacher’s aid, follow the 
same route as that by which they arrived at their knowl- 
edge. In consequence, the description will be clear, com- 
pact, and logical. 

For the sake of cultivating imagination, as well as ob- 
servation and language, the children may be led to exer- 
cise their powers of invention in giving names to the 
persons and animals found in the pictures and in narra- 
ting any pussible actions or incidents, which may be per- 
mitted by the relation and character of the objects repre- 
sented. 

Besides being reproduced orally, the description may 
be given in writing, but until children have had consid- 
erable practice in above work, never require the written 
reproduction, until the oral preparation has been made, 
else you will be the unwelcome recipient of meagre, 
illogical, and improperly constructed discourses. 

Even when you are satisfied that your pupils tell the 
story well, beware of allowing them too soon to repro- 
duce in writing at their own sweet will. At first, ina 
class of young children, have the questions with their 
answers written on the blackboard. Let the pupils copy 
the answers and read them. (If the teacher wishes the 
pupil to get any idea of logical construction, she must 
see to it that her questions are arranged in logical order.) 
Or she may say, ‘“‘ Write me so many stories about the 
picture.” This, that the children may be reminded to 
punctuate and induced to ignore to some extent that 
most troublesome of words to the elementary English 
teacher, the word ‘‘and.” Later on, she may place 
topics on the board to be treated of in order given. 
When older classes are found deficient ia ability to com- 
pose, this last, together with the oral questioning, has 
been found beneficial. 

Having pupils weave icto written sentences catch- 
words suggested by the pi:ture and placed on the board 
by the teacher, is a helpful device for aiding in invention. 
As far as is possible, children should read what they 
write, in order that they may be stimulated to further 
effort. 


HOW WE TEACH THE LITTLE REDMEN. 





By Iota NortTH. 
AN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


Here he stands, this miniature American Indian, fresh 
from the hand of nature and the Indian camp, but 
thoroughly ignorant of everything that goes to make up 
civilization ; and further completely ignorant of that 
education in itself, the English language. What then is 
the teacher going to do with him? Will it not be best to 
let him play around with the other scholars until at 
least English words become familiar (in sound not in 
sense) to his ear? Those who know such things can only 
tell you, that an Indian boy in such a case in one of our 
Indian boarding or industrial schools would never learn 
English ; and besides every effort must be made to get 
him into harness at once to counteract national, or per- 
haps we had best say, race tendencies. 

No. 1. What the teacher does is to consider what he 
knows, what he needs to know, what have been, to our 
minds, defects in his home training, and what are the 
best means and methods for reaching the desired end. 

What does he know? He knows the outer world as it 
is about his home. Every tree, rock, hill, and valley is 
to him a book in which he has been taught and bas be- 
come accustomed to read what the wilderness-dweller re- 
quires toknow. He knows the spoor of every kind of game 
that is to be found about his home. He knows how to 
extract amusement out of the squirrel, the gopher, the 
bluebird, and the hundred and one small living creat- 
ures, that he can get at to tease and torture. For it 
must be admitted that the Indian boy’s ideas of playing 
or amusing himself with the lower animals are always 
on the same plane as those of the fabled boys, who pelted 
the frogs with stones. He knows, too, how to bear 
hunger and cold and pain. In a word he knows how to 
live as pleasantly and easily as possible admidst his sur- 
roundings. 

What does he need to know? One would almost say, 
the whole code on which our life is framed. He must 
learn that life is more than mere animal enjoyment of 
existence. He must learn that labor is not only neces- 
sary but honorable. In fact his ideas have to be thor- 
oughly reorganized on the question, ‘‘ Is life worth liv. 
ing?” Coming down to more immediate matters he 
must learn English, must learn to wear and take care 
of civilized clothes, must learn to eat civilized food, 
must learn thrift and how to use those untractable fingers. 

What are his defects? Like those of other human 
beings they are legion. The most economical Indian is 
still a most wasteful man. He wears his clothes till 
filthy and ragged, then throws them in the nearest 
stream or gully. He is wantonly cruel and terribly des- 
tructive. Lastly, whatever the redman may have been 
in his palmy days, there can be no doubt that the majority 
of Indians consider any means fair by which they can 
checkmate the oppressing white man. Truthfulness 
therefore is generally not to be looked for until the pupil 
has been imbued with our teaching. 

How shall we turn this little bit of savagery into a 
respectable factor of civilization? Usually a beginning 
will be made thus: Going over to where the new boy 
has seated himself beside some older pupil, the teacher 
takes him by the arm, and lifting him up, says : 

“ John, stand up.” . 

Reversing the action. 

“ Jobn, sit down.” 


Similarly, ‘‘ Come,” ‘‘ Go,” ‘‘ Left,” “Right,” ‘“‘Take 
your seat,” etc., are taught. 

After, perhaps, five minutes of this exercise the pupil 
takes his seat along with one somewhat advanced and is 
given something in the way of busy work. This taxes 
the teacher’s ingenuity to the utmost, for it must be kept 
in mind that the pupil knows not a word the teacher 
says, and all must be translated to him by a pupil-inter- 
preter, who generally manages to get things inside out 
and wrong end first. Usually, even in the beginning, 
the pupil can be got to draw ; sometimes after tiring of 
the copy he will draw quaint fancies of his own, which 
not only serve to keep him busy but also give the teacher 
a glimpse into the pupil’s way of looking at things. It 
is at this stage more frequently than later, that in setting 
out to draw a human face, the child will produce one of 
those peculiarly expressive outlines, which may be seen 
in Indian drawings, and especially in Indian carvings. 
Perhaps where there are a good many pupils it may 
be necessary to give newer pupils a picture book or 
old illustrated paper, for only those who have dealt 
with them know what Indian children learn from 
pictures. They have so much to learn of civilized life that 
things which pass us unnoticed are a perfect revelation 








tothem. For this reason the Indian educator is provided 
with a supply of scrap books and old journals. 

Before the close of the first day the pupil will be 
taught something about himself. Being placed in class 
the teacher holds up his hand saying simply, ‘‘ Hand.” 

“A,” “ the,” “my,” and, in fact, anything else than 
the bare noun must at this stage be left out or the little 
redman will have “‘thand,” ‘“‘ mand,” etc., all mixed in 
his heavily-taxed mind, and will reproduce them in a 
way to cause the teacher to despair. Next the teacher 
places his hand to his nose saying, ‘‘ Nose.” In like 
manner all things within sight and touch are given in 
first lessons. This will have proceeded but a little way 
before the teacher will begin to find new difficulties in 
the way. He will hold up an object and will give the 
word, “bell,” when, behold, back comes the word 
“‘beh.’’ He wil) point to the article and say “shoe,” 
and get ‘‘soo.” So, fan becomes pan ; four, pour ; pig, 
big ; bit, bid ; and drill as he will, it will be months be- 
fore he will get them out of these ways ; because in their 
language these sounds are not represented, or are freely 
interchangeable (in the case of 1 and n,dand t). Having 
got a stock of words for which the child has correspond- 
ing ideas the teacher will next give the written form, 
and, generally speaking, will find it rapidly taken up. 
But verbs, conjunctions, etc., are not so easy. Going 
back to our first language lesson we get the verb 
‘*stand” and having impressed by repeated action, the 
written form is given. Run, jump, hop, skip, etc., are 
all easily taught, but in some few cases the teacher gets 
the Indian equivalent for the verb and gives the idea 
thus : Such verbs as see, know, think, die, etc., are given 
thus, and this is about the only time that the teacher has 
recourse to Indign. Some, indeed, never use it under 
any circumstance. This constitutes the chief difference 
between English-speaking and Indian children, the need 
of grinding, drilling, and driving English into them. 
Once they can make use of it the rest of the work pro- 
ceeds much as in white schools. But drill you must, for 
the fact that some English sounds are not found in some 
Indian a causes the children of those tribes to be 
physically incapable of producing the sound, and you 
must train the proper muscles by constant practice. The 
teacher new to this work will find, suddenly, that he 
never knew before that English was such a queer tongue. 
For instance he will say, ‘‘ Have you not finished?” The 
answer will come, “ Yes, sir,” and he will think the ex 
ample done, but the pupil has followed the literal mean. 
ing of the words and means, “I have not finished.” On 
this account old Indian educators rarely use the nega- 
tive interrogative form. 

After the pupil has got well started on his way the 
great thing to be fought against in class-room work is 
deadness. Indian children come into the school-room 
and expect the teacher to furnish all the brains, energy, 
and order. In the white school all is inquisitiveness, life, 
and bursting energy ; the teacher plans and directs, but 
in Indian work it 1s continually urge, urge, rouse, stir, 
enliven. An Indian child soon learns enough to suit 
himself, and it isa very great problem often to enfuse 
enough ambition to get them to push on. 

Another point is his total lack of any idea of the value 
of time. After constant drill the teacher will give the 
signal and if each is not electrified by a look, or if th, 
matter is not kept constantly before them, the class will 
filter (so to speak) up to its place and dawdle through the 
lesson. Their people have always lived in a clockless 
land, and always considered that time was a nuisance 
that must be killed. It must besaid, however, that they 
are as apt scholars as whites, quite as good penmen, and 
perhaps better orthographists. They are also full of fun, 
and contrary to general opinion, very quick at seeing the 
point of a joke. 

Turning to other parts of the work, left-handedness is 
perhaps more common than among whites, and never 
having seen any house-work or industrial labor per- 
formed they are very apt to do it backward, sweeping, 
for instance, at first, being done by pushing and poking 
with the broom. Like all untutored peoples they are 
naturally irregular in their habits and wonder at the 
need of so much precision, in a place where there is ap- 
parently an abundance of the necessaries of life, but they 
see the benefit in time, and with many an Indian boy or 
gir) after going back to the reserve, the longing to have 
three regular meals every day has been the means of 
urging them to a life of industry. 

They must be taught that clothing must be regularly 
changed, washed, and kept in repair, and in the matter 
of diet ‘vegetable lessons” are given in which each 
child is given at a meal a small portion of, say boiled 
carrot, and compelled to eat it, so that in time they grow 
accustomed to vegetables, which for the most part they 
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naturally do not like at all, and if they do eat them it is 
in the raw state. 

Care of the body is another important subject. When 
an Indian is hot he lies down on the snow, drinks cold 
water, and so forth. Consumption is largely caused by 
foolish habits, wearing wet clothing, especially mocca- 
sins, and herding in unventilated cabins. All these 
things must be touched upon, touched upon did I say ? 
Ah,no! They must be instilled into the very fiber of 
the pupil until they produce a lasting effect. 

Lastly ,the moral law as revealed in the Old and the New 
Testaments must form a background for all this work. 
You may ‘‘ compass see and land to make,” in this case 
a citizen, and yet truly if you do not touch him with 
Christian moral thoughtfulness you ‘‘ make him ten 
times the child of hell” ‘You have constantly toremem- 
ber that he is in heathen darkness, thinking, seeing, and 
moving according to a heathen’s ideas, and until] you 
bring him into the broader day you cannot expect him 
to love the white race, that seem to be crushing him, or 
really to try to understand our ways. You may be able 
to give him little else, but if you can touch him with 
Christian love you have really gained your end ; he will 
repay all the effort put forth. In conclusion let it be 
said to all those weary workers who are really wonder- 
ing if after all civilization is a better state than that of 
the roaming Indian, that it takes but a few months con- 
tact with any uncivilized race to see that, faulty as it is, 
the most degraded Christian civilization is far, far in 
advance of the most perfect savagery. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Sept. 12.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS, 
Sept. 19.—EaRTH AND NUMBERS. 
SEPT. 26.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 
Oct. 3.—DoING AND ETHICs. 














EFFECT OF HEAT. 


(The teacher lights a candle and places it on his desk. He has 
the several objects, referred to in the lesson, all ready.) 


To-day we havea really wonderful thing before us; 
but it is so common that it is disregarded. Tell me, what 
does this flame produce? James, put your hand over it. 
What do you feel? (Heat.) Well, how is that produced? 
You say the oil joins with the air and that makes it ; it 
is correct. 

I want to take up the heat and leave the light alone. 
What does this heat do? Tell me some things you have 
seen. (It sets fire to paper, wood, etc.). Let me see; 
here is a piece of paper, I hold it in the flame, and it 
burns. Now what do we mean by “ burns”? (The air 
joins with the paper.) But why does not the air join 
with this paper in my hand? It must be because it can- 
not until it is heated. Here is apiece of wood ; I hold 
it near the flame ; it soon begins to burn. Why does 
itburn., (The heat enables the air to join with it.) 

Then what do weconciude? (That there would not 
be burning if there was not air.) Suppose I had atubeof 
glass with a block of wood in it but no air in it, and that 
I put it in this flame; now would it burn? (It would 
not.) Tell me some way you could stop burning then. 
(Put on something to keep out the air.) Well, suppose 
ycu should open a door and find a person all in flames, 
what would be the best thing todo? (Puta blanket or 
carpet around him.) 

Let me hold this stick again near the flame; what 
happens’ Now I put it in water and it stops; why does 
it stop? (The watr cools it down.) Yes, the wood has 
to be of a certain heat to burn into flame—I said turn 
into flame. What might I have said? (Of a certain heat 
before the air would join it.) Yes. Why then do we 
pour water on a fire? (To lower the heat.) Temperature 
is the word we use a good deal. We pour water ona 
fire to bring the temperature so low that the air will not 
unite with it. 

Let us turn away from the candle a moment. Heat 
is needful for burning; is it needful for other things? 
Well, I build up these books and call it a refrigerator; I 
put ice in it ; on the ice I put some earth and in the earth 
some seeds, say wheat. Tell me, will that wheat grow? 
Why not? What do we say generally? (Heat is necessary 
to the growth of plants.) Now I place a piece of meat 
in the refrigerator ; ‘‘it keeps,” as we say. What do we 
mean? Well, you know there are seeds in the air, that 
cause fermentation and putrefaction ; but it is too cold 
for them to grow in the refrigerator. 


I have here a piece of iron ; you can see there isa hole| ‘‘ journey.” (Sentences are asked for embracing every 


put the wire in the flame and let it get hot. NowI try 
to put it in the hole, but it will not go in. Explain it. 
(The wire has been expanded by the heat.) Tell me more 
generally still. (Heat expands iron.) Well, here isa 
piece of brass: try the effects of heat on that. (It ex- 
pands brass.) Yes, 1 will ask you to try it on other met- 
als. Can you tell me any experiment you have tried. 
What more? Well, then begin at once when you get 
home. 

I will show you a very pretty experiment indeed. Here 
are two supports; on them I lay a wire; on support c 


dle under and you see the card tips over. 
devise some as pretty as that. 























there is a nail so the wire cannot move to theleft. Against | els. 
the end of the wire I set a stiff card. Now I put the can-| another hard word. Before you try to pronounce that 
But you can | word, count the syllables in it. 
nounced correctly : val-u-a-ble ; once more, What other 





the hard word “ entrusted.” Children do not use words 
like those, and if I had written the story for you, I 
wouldn’t have used it at all, but here it is and we must 
master it. ‘‘ Gave,” some one says. Is that all it means? 
I gave the boy a penny to buyapencil. Does that mean 
the same thing? (Pupils look puzzled; they have 
enough of the sense of the story to see that something 
else is needea to explain the word.) 

“7 think it means that when we “entrust” any one 
with anything, we believe he will take care of it.” 

Exactly, Maude. What was entrusted here’ ‘* Jew- 
” But what kind of jewels? Now we have struck 


It is not often pro- 


word could we use in its place’ ‘* Costly,” will 
do ; but haven’t you something at home that did 
not cost much that you think is very valuable? 
But these jewels were probably very—what 
other word beside ** costly” can I use? ‘ Ex- 
pensive,” that is good. 

Find the word ‘ aware,” and the first one 





(The teacher will be able to draw out in another lesson 
a number of experiments the pupils have made, if he is 
tactful.) 

Now here is a bottle that was handed me the other 
day ; the glass stopper is in tight ; it will not come out. 
I heat the neck of the bottle carefully and out it comes. 
Why? But you must becareful or you will break the 
bottle. 

Now is there any way to find out how hot a thing or 
place is? (A thermometer.) Hereisone. Ihad a piece of 
ice brought in the pail and there issome salt in the can. 
John may pound up some ice and put salt with it. Now 
I put the bulb of the thermometer in the mixture. John 
tell me what the thermometer reads. (Zero.) Yes, that 
is where the mercury falls to when it is put in ice and 
salt. Now, I will put the same water in this test tube 
and let it boil over the candle. Now it is boiling. I now 
‘put the bulb of the thermometer in it. James what does 
it read? (212.) 

Look at the thermometer at the window. What does 
it read? (74.) What does that mean? (The tempera- 
ture of the room is 74.) I will put the thermometer bulb 
in John’s mouth. What does it read? (98.) When we 
come here in the winter and there is snow on the ground 
what does the thermometer read outside? At what 
temperature does water freeze? (32.) Then it will be 32. 


——_ 9.04 —___—_——- 


TWO DAYS WITH A READING CLASS. 





By a TEACHER. 


Third Reader. We will suppose the following para- 
graph to be the next one to be taken up with an ordinary 
reading class from eight to ten years of age : 

“The sons then departed, and traveled for three 
months each ina different direction. At the end of that 
time they returned ; and all came together to their father 
to give an account of their journey. The eldest son 
spoke first : “‘ Father, on my journey a stranger ent: usted 
to me a great number of valuable jewels, without taking 
any account of them. Indeed, I was well aware that he 
did not know how fnany the package contained.” 

(First day.) Kate, you may stand and tell the story 
of this lesson as far as we have read it before, so that it 
may be fresh in our minds before we begin to-day. (Kate 
begins the story.) That will do, stop rightthere! Fanny, 
begin where Kate left off. 

Now we are ready to goon. Look at the first line in 
the new paragraph and find the first word that you think 
I shall talk about. (It would be an excellent idea if 
school readers were made with every line numbered to 
assist the eye in selecting words or pauses.) Yes, ‘‘ de- 
parted” is a word I wish to inquire about. Who can 
give another word with the same meaning? Who will 
put the word departed into a sentence? Oh, no! noth- 
ing like the book sentence, but about something we do 
out of school. (Half a dozen sentences are obtained from 
the class, and the word is written upon the blackboard 
and attention called to the spelling of it while it is being 
written. Look next at the two words at the close of 
the first sentence. 

Mary, give them to the class very clearly and plainly. 
What simpler words will give the same meaning? ‘* Dif- 
ferent ways.” ‘‘ Separate ways.” Returned means what? 
‘Came back.” Edward, give me a sentence using the 
word. Mary. Grace. Another word for “‘ account,” for 





in it. I have here a wire that just fits that hole. Now I 





who can give its meaning may stand. 

‘What is a *‘ package”? Give another wor: that 
means the same as “‘ contained.” That will do for to- 
day. Class stand and read the words from the board ; 
pronounce slowly and distinctly. Now I will point to the 
words and you may give the words that have the same 
meaning. 

Second day. (Review of words and synonyms obtained 
in yesterday’s lesson. Children asked to spell thes» 
words to-day as they are placed upon the board, to test 
the observation of yesterday. Call for some of the sen- 
tences given yesterday. The first thing to-day is to 
familiarize the pupils with the words of the lesson, so 
that they can be readily called at sight. No expression 
can be expected so long as there is the least hesitancy in 
word-calling.) 

Let us call the words, class, in the paragraph we studied 
yesterday, and begin with the last word first and go 
backward; you call one and I will give the one before it 
in such rapid succession that if our voices were alike, it 
would sound like one person reading. Remember that 
when you find a or the it is to join to the next word and 
never spoken by itself. (Will some teacher tell why we 
call the words backwards instead of forwards? The 
class are now ready to think about the story and to im- 
bibe the spirit of the author.) Charlotte, you may give 
the first part of this story to haveitfresh in mind. Now, 
class, answer my questions, in the words of the book. 
What did the sons do? ‘The sons then departed.” 
(Rising inflection.) Where did they go? *‘ They traveled 
for three months.” (Rising inflection—be sure to insist 
upon this.) Which way did they go? ‘‘ Each in a dif- 
ferent direction.” (In this way proceed with the whole 
lesson, to accustom the pupils to the phraseology, of the 
sentences, which will, of itself, suggest the proper inflec- 
tions.) Now who is ready totry the whole sentence? 
You may read it, Jennie. Nv, not in that tone ; close 
your book please, and tell me all the words that you can 
remember. That was right. I should think you were 
talking tome. Now open your book and tell it to me ; 
that was much better. (In every case, throughout the 
lesson, when the monotonous booky tone begins, close 
the books and create a lively, talking interest in the 
story. Let the pupils get their own expression, without 
pattern from the teacher.) Much might be said of the 
position, tone, and expression of the pupil while reading ; 
but the object of this lesson has been to give suggestions 
on the necessary preparation for a reading lesson, 
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HOW SOUND TRAVELS. 








By V. 8. W. 

Suppose you throw a stone into a smooth body of water 
what happens? Yes, it ‘‘ makes little waves,” but what 
kind of waves? 

‘* Waves that spread out from where the stone struck, 
in circles.” 

How far do theyextend? You are right; “‘ they grow 
smaller and smaller” until they disappear unless they 
strike against the shore, or something else that is in the 
way. What if they strike something before they have 
gone very far? 

‘They are thrown back.” 

That ws right ; but we use the word reflected. 

If you throw two stones into the water not far apart, 
what happens? Yes, “the waves spread until they 
meet,” and then the two ripples will either combine to 
make a much Jarger one or the wave will disappear en~ 
tirely, 





new word taken up and synonyms obtained.) Now for 
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Now if you fire a pistol, or touch the key of a piano, or 
pick the string of a guitar, what is the result? ‘‘ You 
hear a sound.” Did you ever think what causes this 
sound? Is there any resemblance between this sound 
and the waves? Yes, ‘there is.” We live in a great 
ocean of something. We cannot see it, taste it, or smell 
it, but we can feel it. If we move, it moves; it is never 
still, although it sometimes seems to be. What is it? 
‘The air.” What sort of substance is air? (They hesi- 
tate.) What comes in pipes, that you burn? 

** Gas.” 

Then air is a gas, and it moves every time anybody or 
anything moves in it, the same as the water moves 
when disturbed by a stone. But does every movement 
cause a sound? 

‘*T can walk across the floor on tiptoe so quietly that 
no one will hear me.” 

True ; sound is produced by alarge number of little 
air waves striking very rapidly against the ear, like those 
produced by the pistol, piano, or guitar. You hear be- 
cause the little bones of the ear also vibrate, making an 
impression on the nerves and the brain. 

We showed above how the waves of water were re- 
flected. Iam going to prove to you now that air waves 
are reflected in the same way. We takea reflector and 





place a watch on a standard a few inches from it. This 
standand is high enough so that the watch is just oppo- 
site the center of the reflector. About two feet away 
from the reflector we place the larger end of a long fun- 
nel of tin or paper, the small end being inserted in the 
ear. The ticking of the watch is heard very distinctly. 
Why? The reflector ‘‘ throws the sound waves back” and 
what does the funnel do? Yes, it *‘ takes them to the 
ear.” Could you hear the watch if it were not for the 
funnel and the reflector? ‘‘No; I place a watch the 
same distance away and cannot hear it.” Why? Yes, 
‘*the sound waves wander off,” in all directions and be- 
come so weak long before they reach the ear that one 
cannot hear them. 

We will place two reflectors four or five feet apart, 
with their concave surfaces facing each other; also a 
short candle on the stand, D, so as to reflect a parallel 
beam that will cover the reflector, B. as nearly as possi- 
ble. We place a watch, £, in the focus of the reflector, 
B, upon the stand, F, and hold the funnel C, with its 
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mouth facing the reflector, A, immediately behind the 
candle. The ticking of the watch is plainly heard. 
Why? The air waves from the watch strike the reflector, 
B, are thrown to the reflector, A, and thence to the 
focus, C, and are conducted by the bent pipe to the 
ear. 

Then you conclude that ‘‘ sound does not always travel 
in straight lines.” Can you think cf some useful device 
in which the tube here seen is introduced ? 

** The speaking-tube.” 

This may have several crooks in it, yet the voice of 
the person speaking at the other end is brought to 
you. 

Does any one know what a sound that returns to you 
is caJled ? 

** An echo.” 

‘I have noticed it when speaking loud while standing 
in front of a high hill.” Certainly, this is due to “the 
reflection of the sound waves.” The dome of the capi- 
tol at Washington is so built that a person standing at a 
certain point can hear low tones in a distant part of the 
building. 

Have you ever noticed the sound of a train when it 
enters a deep cut? 


** Tt sounds lower.” 

Yes, the bank interferes with the sound waves, so that 
they are not so strong when they reach us. 

Is air the only medium that carries sound waves? 
‘“* Yes, sir.” Are you sure? Place your ear on one end 
of the table and I will scratch the other end of it with a 
pin. You “hear the sound,” and you ‘cannot hear it 
when your ear is not touching the table.” That proves 
that ‘‘sound waves pass through the wood.” Itisa 
** better conductor than air.” Many of you while in 
bathing have struck stones together under water and 
heard the sound. Liquids also conduct sound waves. 
These sound waves are also called vibrations. 

Then we have learned in this lesson that sound waves 
spread in all directions, like the waves when a stone is 
thrown into the water, unless they meet some obstacle, 
when they are thrown back or reflected ; that they travel 
through gases, liquids, and solids, and that the drum- 
skin and bones of the ear are at the same time vibrating 
with the vibrating body (the bell, guitar string, etc.) and 
the air. 





A LESSON ON PUNCTUATION. 





By A. F, Ames, Prin. Grammar School, Riverside, Ill. 


The day previous to the lesson, a selection had been 
written on the blackboard, without punctuation marks 
or capital letters. This the class had copied, inserting 
both. 

The teacher called attention to the unsatisfactory 
manner in which this work had been done, and stated 
that, as in arithmetic there are different rules for work- 
ing different classes of questions, so in language, there 
are certain rules which govern punctuation. 

The aim of the lesson was then stated, viz., to discover 
some of these rules. The class was referred to this sen- 
tence in Barnes’ history : ‘‘ In December South Carolina 
led off, and soon Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, and Texas passed ordinances of secession.” 

What part of speech is ‘ Mississippi’? 

‘* Mississippi is a proper noun,” 

Florida? ‘‘ A proper noun.” 

Name the other proper nouns. 

** Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas.” 

How are these nouns punctuated ? 

‘* There is a comma after each, preceding the ‘and.’” 

From this example make a rule of punctuation. The 
answer was, ‘‘ In aseriesof proper nouns place acomma 
after each noun, before the ‘and.’” (The lesson in geogra- 
phy had been South America.) Make a sentence founded 
on your geography lesson, which shall illustrate this rule. 

‘*The large countries of South America are Brazil, 
Peru, the Argentine Republic, Chili, and Bolivia,” was 
written on the board by the teacher and punctuated ac- 
cording to the direction of the pupil. Other sentences 
were obtained. 

In answer to the question, ‘“‘Give classes of words,other 
than proper nouns,” these were obtained: common 
nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, and pronouns, 

The class was then requested to extend their previous 
definition with this result: ‘‘In aseries of words be- 
longing to the same part of speech, each word is 
followed by acomma.” This rule was applied by the 
class to justify the punctuation of sentences containing 
these lines : 

** Along the low, black shore ;” 
‘* Greeting sisters, wives, and daughters, 
Angels of cur home!”’ 

Another rule was sought. The class was referred to 
these sentences : 

‘‘ There was still, however, astrong Union sentiment 
at the South; an expedition made, soon after, against 
Big Bethel was singularly mismanaged.” The class 
observed that ‘“‘ however” and “ soonafter ” were set off 
by commas. These words were written on the board 
and similar words, which were suggested by the class, 
as indeed, therefore, etc. The class then made this 
rule: ‘* Words like however, indeed, therefore, etc., 
should have acomma before and after them.” 

Other sentences were given to which the class applied 
the rule, and selected the word illustrating it. They 
were: The confederates, however, occupied it in force ; 
while the Federal troops ... .. each, successively, 
struck the Union flank. 

The class also read the sentences sulstituting the 
equivalent phrases, It was then urderstood that the 
following sentences illustrated a third rule of punctua- 
tion: ‘‘ Heave up, my lads, the anchor.” What is the 
construction of “‘my lads,” ‘‘My lads is nominative 
of address,” 





What is the punctuation? ‘‘ There is a comma before 
and after.” 

‘* Now, brothers, for the icebergs of frozen Labrador.” 
The result was obtained ina similar way. The class 
then made this rule: ‘‘Nouns in the nominative of 
address are set off by commas.” This rule was then ap- 
plied to a stanza which exemplified it. 

The following lesson was given: to memorize these 
rules and to make two original sentences illustrating 
each rule, it being understood that the sentences must 
be founded on recent lessons in history, geography, 
physiology, etc., and thus be of practical value. Two 
sentences follow, of which the first would be accepted 
and the second rejected. 

‘‘ Saliva, gastric juice, bile, pancreatic juice, and the 
intestinal juices are digestive agents.” ‘‘Boys enjoy 
playing marbles, snow-balling, skating, and running 
races,” 

The class, however, were allowed to select the exam- 
ples to illustrate the last rule. These sentences were 
brought in : 

** Cotton, coffee, sugar-cane, dye woods, India-rubber, 
and diamonds are products of Brazil.” 

“The New England states are Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut.” 

‘‘The people of Jamestown did not work; therefore, 
there was a starving time in 1610.” 

‘‘The Amazon river is in the tropical rain belt of 
South America ; therefere, it is very large.” 

* Boys, a path!” 

‘* Thy songs, Hans Sach, are living yet.” 

It may be added that the sentences to which the pupils 
were referred were in books lying on their desks and 
that no time was lost in referring to them. 

The preparation required on the part of the teacher 
was toselect sentences which clearly illustrated and 
naturally developed the rules which he wished the chil- 
dren to generalize, and to have a clear idea of the plan 
of the lesson. 

The lesson plan was: 

1. Necessity for studying punctuation shown. 

2. Aim of the lesson stated. 

3. Presentation of several properly punctuated sen- 
tences illustrating each rule. 

4, Rule generalized from the illustration, 

5. Practical application of the lesson in the criticism 
of similarly punctuated sentences, and in the formation 
of sentences to exemplify the the rules. 

It may be added that this is a first lesson, which is to 
be followed by others developing similar rules, requir- 
ing the class to illustrate these rules by forming sen- 
tences, also to punctuate selections written without 
punctuation marks, and, above all, to show the results of 
this work in more carefully punctuated daily written 
work, 


* 
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HOW TO LEARN TO TELL TIME. 
By Mary A. SINCLAIR. 

(The teacher had a clock face with movable hands, designed 
for school purposes, hung up before the children in lowest 
primary grade for an opening exercise in learning how to tell 
time. Just as the lesson was about to begin the door opened and 
a tardy boy walked in. Every eye followed the teacher who 
glanced at the real clock.) 

I wonder if any of you know how late Fred is? Itis 
too bad to have our “‘ Roll of Punctuality ” (pointing to a 
pretty scroll on the black- 
board, full of names) lose 
one name, because our 
little boy didn’t hurry 
faster. But look up at 
the ‘‘real truly "clock, 
and see if any one can 
tell how many minutes 
Fred was late. 

‘“*T should think he 
was about five minutes 
late.” (This, from one 
little girl whose mother 
had taught her some- 
thing about telling time.) 

A little more than that; 
but let us turn to the 
‘make believe” clock 
and learn how to read from a clock, just as we 
read from a blackboard. It will be great fun to 
move these hands about just as we like! Is there any 
one in the room who can come up and turn these hands 
around to the place where they ought to be when school 











begins in the morning? I am glad to see so many who 
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think they can. You may try, Winnifred (a breathless 
silence follows as the little girl begins to turn the hands 
that all the other fingers are tingling to get hold of). 
How many think sheis right? Yes! She is just exactly 
right. She has had sharp eyes and noticed how the 
hands looked when school began, and now comes a hard 
one. Where shall the hands be when you have your 
dinner? Well, what is it, Mary? ‘‘ We don’t all have 
dinner at the same time. Ihave mine at twelve o’clock 
and Lily doesn’t have hers till one o'clock.” 

Then how shall we manage about that? We can learn 
to tell both times. That will be like having two dinners, 
Now, for the first twelve o’clock dinner! Who is ready? 
(Great enthusiasm by this time, and eyes and hands are 
all dancing together.) 

How many think Roy is right? Who wants to correct 
him? Was he too early or too late? True; he wasa 
whole hour too early, I think he must be hungry. You 
are right, Addie, and now for the one o'clock, dinner. 
How long is that after twelve o'clock? But I have one 
now that will make you think. 

Where shall the clock hands be placed to show when 

the whistle blows and papa comes home from his work? 
(A few seconds of quiet follow, then a boy jumps to his 
feet, “I know! IJ know!”) Go and show by the clock, 
then, Frank. What! You know when, but can’t show 
us when? Now I am going to leave that for you to tell 
me to-morrow ; and one more question besides that, too, 
must be answered in the morning—the very hardest to- 
day. Where shall the hands of the clock be placed to 
show when little boys and girls ought to be in bed? Do 
you believe you will all say thesame time? I don't 
mean the time that you would like to go to bed, when 
you tease to sit up, but the time that you ought to be 
asleep to make you bright-eyed and happy next day. 
You have two things to learn at home, remember, to tel] 
me to-morrow. 

(The main idea in this first lesson is to teach the hours 
—not half or quarter hours—of the principal events of 
the day, and fasten in memory by the law of associa- 
tion.) 
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PICTURE STORIES. 





(Report of lessons given in 6th and 7th grade classes in primary 
school, No. 52, Brooklyn; Miss E. Black, principai, Miss Ellen E. 
Kenyon, head of department.) 

(The teacher showsa picture for a moment.) What did 
you see in the picture? (Girl, goat, flowers, dress, shoes, 
hat.) We must have a name for this little girl, what 
shall we call her? ‘‘Call her Lillie.” Where is Lillie? 
“She is out in the field.” Why did she go out in the 
field? ‘*She went to find a goat.” Why did she want 
to find the goat? ‘It was her goat.” Why did not the 
goat stay at home? ‘‘It broke the string that tied it 
and ran away.” Then it was—? ‘It waslost.” What 
did Lillie do when she found it? ‘‘ She took it up in her 
arms.” 

What is she doing in the picture? ‘She is leaning 
against astone?”’ Why? ‘“ Because she is tired.” What 
do you think makes her tired? ‘ The goat is heavy.” 
What will she do when she gets home? ‘ She will have 
supper and feed the goat.” What will she give the goat? 
“She will give it milk.” 

Who can tell the whole story? ‘ This is a little girl 
named Lillie. She had a goat that ran out into the 
field. She went into the field to look for it. She took 
it up in her arms and carried it. She leaned against a 
stone because she was tired. When she went home, she 
give it some milk for supper.” 


PLAN OF READING LESSON, 


(Prepared by one of the teachers in the department.) 

Object, to teach reading lesson on printed page. 

I. Question the children about the picture so as to 
bring out the story. Have questions such as will require 
a search for the words in the text, that have been lately 
taught in script. 

Il. Reading of the lesson. Have each successive line 
read in answer to a question or remark that helps to 
develop the story. 

III. Transcription of the lesson. 
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WILL the boys appreciate the point in this anecdote? 

A gentleman had engaged an aged colored hackman 
to drive him from the station to the hotel and on the 
way said to him: ‘Say, uncle, what’s your name?” 
“My name, sah, is George Washington.” ‘‘ George 
Washington! Why, that name seems familiar.” 
“Well, I should think it ought to. Here I been drivin’ 
to this station fo’ bout twenty years, sah,” 


IMPORTANT EVENTS. ETC. 


Selected from Ovr Times, published by E. L. 
price, 30 cents. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 
Sepr. 1—Death of Adolphe Leleux, a celebrated French 


painter. 


SEPT. 2.—Mexico working for reciprocity with the U. 8.—Com- 
merce of Italy falling off largely. 

Sept. 8.—Pope Leo XIII. seriously 1).—Business bad in 
Mexico.—Sixteen men killed by a dynamite explosion at White 
Pigeon, Mich.—Town hall in Somersein, Hungary, blown up by 
gasoline.—Several changes in the Turkish cabinet. 

Sept. 4.—New Zealand women may now run for parliament. 
--European’s houses burned at Ichang on the Yang-tse kiang. 

Sept. 5.--Troops of Russia on the Polish frontier increased to 
500,000. 

Sept. 6.--Successful test of cannon for the U. 8S. made in 
Texas. 


SEPT. 7.—Austria threatens to reply to the Turco-Russian con- 
vention by annexing Bosnia to the Austrian dominions.—A 


great increase in business expected on account of the large 
crops. 





THE FALL OF BALMACEDA. 

The insurgents wan a complete victory over Balmaceda’s 
forces at Vina del Mar. The city of Valparaiso was put in- 
to the hands of insurgent leaders by the municipal officers 
who were urged to this step by influential citizens in sym- 
pathy with the congressionalists. The American, French, 
German, and English fleets were there to see that no prop- 
erty belonging to the citizens of their respective countries 
was destroyed. Balmaceda fied and it is said that he in- 
tends to go to Europe. There was an advance of Chilean 
bonds immediately in the London market, and merchants 
in Chile feel that the trouble is over. 





EXPEDITIONS TO LAKE TCHAD. 

Germany and France have each sent out twoexpeditions 
this year for Lake Tchad, but all of them have been fail- 
ures. The last French expedition sought to reach the lake 
by way of the valley of the river Sangha, an affluent of 
the Congo. It arrived at a point about 130 miles north of 
the great bend in the Mobangi river, whereit was attacked 
by the natives armed with guns. Several of the whites 
were killed, and the expedition so crippled that it was 
found necessary to retreat. A number of the party as- 
sisted by friendly natives returned to Brazzaville. The 
object of the French expedition was to make treaties with 
the chiefs between the Congo and the Mobangi and Lake 
Tchad. 

The German route to Lake Tchad was from Cameroons, 
the purpose being to penetrate the Hinterland, cross the 
Benue river, and approach the lake from the southwest. 
The expedition was defeated 200 miles east of the Camer- 
oons by natives, who were well armed with guns. An- 
other expedition, sent to avenge this. defeat, was even 
more badly defeated. Still another expedition has been 
sent from the Cameroons to teach the warlike natives a 
severe lesson and then advance if possible to Lake Tchad. 


TWENTY DAYS FROM YOKOHAMA TO QUEENSTOWN. 

One of the most remarkable records in mail carrying 
has just been made by way of the steamship line between 
Yokohama and Victoria, B. C., the Canadian Pacific and 
New York Central railroads, and the Inman trans-Atlan- 
tic steamship line. On August 19, the steamship 
Empress of Japan left Yokahama arriving at Vic- 
toria at 4:24 A.M. August 29. This trip of nine days, 19 
hours, ard 24 minutes is many hours better than any 
previous record across the Pacific. A special train brought 
the mail to New York to connect with the Inman steamer 
City of New York which sailed Wednesday, Sept. 6, and 
reached Queenstown, Sept. 8. or twenty days from the 
time the Empress of Japan left Yokohama. 





MEXICO’S BID FOR FREER TRADE. 


Our neighbors on the south, the Mexicans, are paying us 
back for increasing the duties on imports last year by rais- 
ing the tariff on many articles brought into that country 
from the United States. Among the articles that Mexico 
will tax more heavily after November 1, are live stock, 
tallow, jewelry, printed matter, watches, ete. The tax on 
wall paper is reduced, that on fine grades of gunpowder is 
about half what it was before, and common powder for 
mines and dynamite are free. The increase on many arti- 
cles, it is understood, will be made the basis of a reciprocity 
treaty. We fail tosee what either country will gain by 
putting on duties merely for the sake of taking them off 
again 


GUNS FOR THE CHINESE ARMY. 

It is reported from China that the condition of affairs is 
so grave that the emperor will call out all the military re- 
serves of the empire. If compelled to do so, he proposes to 
give the imperial troops the best type of smal) arms that 
can be procured without exhaustive experimenting. The 





time, as the safety of the empire is at stake. A commission 
of leading officers of the Chinese army has been ordered to 
go to England and examine the Lee magazine rifle now 
used by the British troops with the view to making a large 
‘naan, 





ACCIDENT TO LIEUT. PEARY.—A party of returning ex- 
plorers report that Lieut. Peary broke his leg in Melville 
bay, apd that his men were encamped on Merchison sound 
in that bay. 





THE GREAT Cotton Crop.—The cotton crop is much 
larger this year than last in all the Southern states. 
Several states now use for manufacturing more cotton in 
a year than the entire South used a little more than ten 
years ago. The total number of mills in the thirteen cot- 
ton states is 340. The total number of spindles in opera- 
tion is 1,823,710, a gain forthe year of 158519, and 50,404 
new spindles are reported in course of erection. 

FAMINE IN RvussiA.—On account of failure of the crops 
in Russia there is great distress, among the peasants 
especially. Some of the poor people are even trying to 
live upon grass and the leaves of the trees. In one village 
were found sixteen persons in the last stages of exhaus- 
tion from hunger. 





CANADA’S ANTI-FRENCH BILL.—There was much ex- 
citement in the Canadian parliament, Sept. 8, when a bill 
was introduced to abolish the dual language system in the 
Northwest territories. The French senators opposed the 
measure. Premier Avbott said the French people would 
suffer no injustice by the change, as French could be con- 
tinued if necessary as an officiallanguage. The bil) passed 
in spite of the strong effort to annul it. The Manitoba 
legislature has abolished the use of the French language 
in the courts and in the assembly. 


THE PoPE’s DEMOCRATIC TENDENCY.—The encyclical 
of the Pope to the Portuguese bishops is causing much 
discussion. It shows more and more the democratic ten- 
dency of the papacy as seen in the American church. The 
fact is apparent that the head of the church favors inde- 
pendence of the church with reference to the state. 

OKLAHOMA ASPIRES TO STATEHOOD.—A movement has 
been started in Oklahoma fur the creation of a new state 
to include all of the old Indian territory. The truth is the 
people are tired of the misgovernment of the federal 
officials and of the adventurers and sharpers that have 
preyed on the people, and think that the best way to get 
rid of them is to govern themselves. A convention will 
soon meet at Oklahoma City to voice the wish of the peo- 
ple. There will be a great rush forthe territory in October 
when 390,000 acres will be opened for settlement. 

EUROPE AND HER ARMIES.—On account of the possibility 
of war, which if it comes will be a big one, the whole 
world watc*ed anxiously the maneuvers of the great pow- 
ers. The evolutions of 50,000 French soldiers took place a 
few days ago dangerously near to the boundary line of 
Germany. The Austrian maneuvers occurred at Gopfritz, 
in the presence of the emperors of Austria and Germany, 
and the king of Saxony. The general idea of the Austrian 
operation was that the force displayed was to arrest the 
progress of an enemy advancing from the direction of 
Bohemia upon Vienna. The telephone and bicycle corps 
took part for the first time. Millions of cartridges were 
fired. The operations were closed by a grand review. 





ANX10Us8 TO EMIGRATE.—Some time ago the Rev. Benja- 
min Gaston, of Monrovia, Liberia, appeared in Atlanta aad 
proceeded to raise funds to transport negroes to Liberia. 
The colored people took kindly to the scheme and have 
contributed considerable money to take the first ship load 
away. Each emigrant is promised twenty-five acres of 
land and six months’ rations. 





NAVAL REVIEW AT BAR HARBOR.—Secretary Tracy re- 
viewed a naval parade, the first ever held on the Maine 
coast. The vessels were in order as follows: Philadelphia, 
with Admiral Gherardi; Newark, Petrel, Chicago, with 
Admiral Walker on board; Atlanta, Boston, Yorktown, 
Vesuvius, Cushing, etc. It passed off with only a slight 
accident to the Petrel. 

INDIAN LANDs BouGHtT.—It is reported from ‘Spokane 
Falls, Wash., that the Indians occupying the Calville 
reservation have agreed to sell the government 1,500,000 
acres, atrifle more than one-half of the reservation, for $1 
anacre. The land will be thrown open to settlement. It 
will constitute one of the richest and most attractive por- 
tions of the United States. 





GOLD IN ALASKA.—AII Alaska is now at fever heat over 
the discovery of gold in the placer mines on the Upper 
Yukon. Old miners who have worked in the California 
and South African mines say that the Alaska ‘‘strike” is 
the richest they have ever seen. The country along the 





re-armament, it is stated, must be effected within a year’s } 


Upper Yukon is fast filling up with people who have the 
gold fever, 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE’s ISLE.—The island of Juan Fernandez, 
where Robinson Crusoe is supposed to have been cast 
ashore and spent many years of his life, is no longer 
uninha»ited. There are about 100 residents, mostly 
German and Chilean ranchmen and their families, who 
tend 80,000 head of horned cattle and twice as many sheep, 
which graze in the narrow valleys and on the green foot- 
hills. The cottages of the colonists have high peaked roofs 
that project all around far beyond the walls. Besides car_ 
ing for their flocks, the settlers raise fruits and vegetables 
to sell to passing vessels. The presence of many of the 
vegetables and animals is due to the thoughtfulness of an 
Englishinan who wished that the island might be well 
stocked for sailors who visited it. 

The first thing a tourist does on going ashore is to start 
for the famous Lookout, from the top of which—so says 
the historian — poor Crusoe used to watch for a sail. Often 
relics of his story are hunted up. Greatcare has been taken 
to preserve things just as he left them, so tar as time will 
allow. The “ castle”? and “ country residence” have long 
since crumbled to decay; but the cave, which has also been 
a famous resort for buccaneers, may easily be visited. 
There are many holes dug in the inner surface of the red- 
dish rock, which, perhaps, were Crusoe’s cupboards; and 
there are rusty spikes driven all around where he may 
have hung his guns and household utensils. 





THE BOTTOM OF THE PACIFIC.—Some remarkable facts 
are shown by the recent survey preparatory to the laying 
of the proposed trans-Pacific telegraph cable. The sound- 
ings reveal a trough or basin of great depth and extent 
along the east coast of Japan and the Kurile islands and 
under the Kuro Siwo, or Japan or Black stream. The 
basin exceeds any similar depression yet foundin any other 
regions of the great oceans. Ina run of thirty miles after 
leaving the coast of Japan the waters deepened more than 
1,800 fathoms, and upon the next cast of the lead the wire 
broke after 4,643 fathoms had been run out without bottom 
having been reached. Thermometers specially constructed 
for deep-sea sounding were wrecked by the greac pressures. 
The depth of the deepest cast—five miles and a quarter 
the deepest water yet found—is sufficient to hold two 
mountains as high as Japan’s great Fudoyama, one on top 
of the other, and then the summit of the highest would be 
nearly two-thirds of a mile under water. 





CENTRAL ASIA’s LAMP Rock.—There is a famous rock on 
the shores of Lake Raugkul,near one of the branches of the 
upper Oxus, known as the Lamp rock of Central Asia. 
It is so called, because from a supposed cave in its side a 
perpetual light shines forth. The rock stands by itself 
about two hundred feet high, and projects from the moun- 
tain side. The natives havea superstitious dread of the 
rock, and say the light comes from adiamond in the fore- 
head of a demon, who guards his vast treasures stored in 
the cave. Capt Younghusband, atraveler, made the ascent 
of the cave recently and found that the mysterious light 
was nothing but the rays of the sun coming from the other 
end of the passage. 

LITTLE PEOPLE OF THE BAY OF BENGAL.—The inhabit- 
ants of the Andaman islands in the Bay of Bengal are 
about the size of the African Bushmen and no people 
smaller are known, except the Akka of central Africa. 
The average heightof the men is four feet nineinches, and 
of the women four feet six inches. They are of Negrito 
stock, still in the stone age, and form their huts of boughs 
and leaves. Until lately they have been very suspicious of 
strangers and it was dangerous to venture near their island 
homes. This suspicion was due to the inhumanity of 
Chinese and Malay traders, who improved every oppor- 
tunity to drag the natives into slavery. Until two years 
ago every shipwrecked crew, and all casual visitors, to 
Little Andaman were killed if the natives could get at them. 
Missionaries labored among these people for twenty years 
without making aconvert. This hostility has been over- 
come at last, the Indian government maintaining a penal 
colony on South Andaman. 





THE ALASKAN BoUNDARY.—Numbers of the U. S. coast 
and geodic survey party that , for over two years, has been 
buried in the solitudes of Camp Davidson, a post estab- 
lished by the party on the upper Yukon river 2,000 miles 
from St. Michaels, on the coast, have returned. The ob- 
ject of the expedition was to definitely establish the bound- 
aries of Alaska, about which there was a difference of Brit- 
ish and American official opinion. Lieut. Frederick Schwat- 
ka had made a “running” survey along the 14lst parallel 
for this government, and Surveyor Ogilvie for the British 
government, but there was a difference of three miles in 
their establishment of the northeastern boundary. The 
Ogilvie survey was confirmed giving to the United States 
three miles more territory along the boundary than it wag 
supposed to have. In addition to fixing the boundary, 
they secured a large collection of Alaskan small animals, 
birds, insects, and flowers. The prepared specimens have 
been sent to the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 


(CORRESPONDENCE. 


So many Questions are received that the columns of the whole 
paper are not large enough t> hold all the answers to them. We 
are therefore compelled to adhere to these rules: 

1. All questions relating to school management or work will be 
answered on this page or by letter. 2. All questions that can be 
answered by reference to an ordinary text-book or dictionary must 
be ruled out, and all anonymous communications rejected. The 
names of persons sending letters will be withheld if requested. 








EDUCATION OF THE COLORED PEOPLE. 

I read with care an article contributed by Mr. A. D. 
Mayo concerning the ‘‘ Education of the colored people 
Down South.” A good deal of it are facts incontrovert- 
ible but I think there are some things pertaining to the 
colored race in some sections of the South, unless one 
had an opportuuity of familiarizing himself by a visit 
of more than one section, that would cause him to think 
differently. When one negro commits a crime the whole 
race is blamed. I believe that the colored people pay 
their taxes equally as well as the white race, but the 
question is, by whom are these school funds appropriated? 
I do not think that every dollar sent South to build ele- 
mentary schools postpones the success, etc. T agree thata 
good common school,teaching all the Christian moralities, 
lifting its pupils in a range of a Christian civilization, 
is now the supreme need of the average colored child, 
but how much of this work can be done seven or eight 
weeks in the year? I am teaching a school now (the 
allowance for this district for this year is $51-80). How 
many terms does the writer think would be necessary 
(with such an allowance) to prepare a child for one of 
the normals aided by the state? Does he think it wrong 
for some benevolent friend to aid me making a five 
month’s term? Two years ago I taught school ina dis- 
trict. I solicited funds through Gen. A——’s recommen- 
dation and the patrons seemed so pleased at the results 
that they boarded me gratis. In some sections they 
that more prosperous and advanced. I haven’t a pupil 
in my school that can write a letter legibly. I hope the 
writer himself will aid me in making my school term at 
least four or five months. 

Washington, N.C. M. A. Bott. 

In the number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL dated Aug. 
22, a correspondent asked for some suggestions in re- 
gard to teaching subtraction. Will I be considered ego- 
tistical if I offer a little addendum to your answer? I have 
found that dividing the subject into steps helped the 
children to grasp it thus, 1st,—(?$). Quite a good deal of drill 
with the splints with each step : 2d,—(#$), the reason for 
taking the cipher in the second step being that it only 
gives the child one new thought, and if he has the bun- 
dles of tens before him a few questions will easily lead 
him to go to the tens’ bundle and untie one. Give a 
great deal of drill right here. Then he is familiarized 
with this, to him, entirely new idea of the interchange- 
ability of the units, and 1s ready forthe next step,3d,—(#} 
In this third step he must take from the tens’ column 
and besides put with the ten he unties the unit he al- 
ready has. Now this seems a very small matter to an 
adult mind, but Iam convinced that right here many a 
child gets muddled, and time spent in drill here 1s never 
lost. To sum up I will give the steps as the child’s mind 
seems to take them. 


24 40 41 200 202 
13 12 11 108 104 
310 321 525 
105 104 267 


After the first three steps are well taught, I frequently 
gave one at a time, the others, for the class to think 
out; and the children of fair intelligence usually did it, 
if they were let alone. 

The splint drill I referred to was given principally 
with the first three or four steps. Also splints were giv- 
en the children if they wanted them to work out a new 
step alone. With duil ones each step was developed 
with splints. 

Austin, Texas, L. 8. 

TuE Lexington normal music school of 1891, Prof. H. 
E. Holt, director, was pronounced by the students the 
best yet held. Several new and valuable features 
were introduced—the school was divided into sections 
and individual instruction thus secured ; one daily lec- 
ture was given ; a fine class of children were in attend- 
ance ; two concerts were given besides lesser musicales 





and socials; and the daily practice of oratorios was 





much enjoyed. The graduating class of ’92, the largest 
in the history of the school, had a brilliant occasion 
during which a gold watch was presented to Prof. Holt 
by the school, as a token of appreciation and loyalty. 

8. L. D. 


In THE JOURNAL of August 15, you ask ‘‘ How many 
principals of schools have a body of educational doc- 
trine?’’ I reply that all who are really interested in 
education and ambitious to excel in producing the best 
results. Every one has, probably his own body of edu- 
cational doctrine which may be crude, but by which he 
seeks to attain to the end he desires. The defect is, per- 
haps, not so much in the lack of doctrine as in the kind 
of doctrine, and in ability to apply principles skilfully. 
T believe with you, the demand for fundamental princi- 
ples is imperative. ‘‘ Where is the educational doctrine, 
untiring, unpretending, and judicious student. You ask, 
‘What is the child’s need —his greatest need?” I be- 
lieve his greatest need is the well-directed exercise of al! 
his capabilities. When he is in possession of an idea or a 
thought he needs a symbol, because he must communi- 
cate it. The needs of children as I see it, are to be led 
(a) to observe, (b) to think and to feel, and (c) to speak 
and to act what they have thought and felt. B. 


What coll 
compulsory? 

Amherst college made physical exercise a part of the col 
lege course in 1861. It was the first. 


tirst introduced physical exercise and x it 


I would like to know more about Delsartism. What are the 
foundation ideas? L. M. C. 

Delsarte taught that every muscle, and attitude of the 
body had a particular part to perform as an instrument 
for expressing the mind. To prepare himself for teaching 
how these were to be used, he studied anatomy five years, 
walked the wards of hospitals, studied in the street, every- 
where he could find man under the sway of emotion, until 
he had discovered the anatomy of action. The aim of Del- 
sartian gymnastics is symmetrical physical development; 
the first step is the reduction of the body to a state of pas- 
sivity, from which it may be trained to move in harmony 
with nature’s laws. It deals particularly with physical 
reform. The distinguishing difference between the system 
of physical training and others is that while other systems 
develop muscle, this process develops not muscle but phys- 
ical expression. Delsarte observed that man’s movements 
when governed by his higher, nobler impulses were not of 
the jerking, thrusting type, but was rather in the nature 
of curves and spirals, consequently if man cultivated these 
movements until they were habitual would he not produce 
a better inner condition by reason of the reflex action of 
these elevating movements ? This is denied by many who 
claim that the inside must first be cleansed. 


I have just taken charge of a school, out of which, it seems to 
me, the life bas been “‘ ground.” The pupils do not seem to be 
“ dullards,”’ but there is no energy ; the pupils have been, I think, 
= before they should have been. At least many of them 

ve been in the same reader for three years and even four years, 
and yet they cannot read with intelligence, nor do they try bard 
to get out or be promoted, The best way I can express it, is that 
the grit is worn off. What can I do toremedy the matter? I can 
not continue in such a way; itis penitentiary work. I have been 
able, hitherto, to get life into my school in a week’s cime. If you 
cannot answer me personally, will you please answer me through 
the columns of THE JOURNAL? Iam anxious to get my schooi 
out of this channel. 

Pa. M. E. B. 


In the first place you need a warm hand-shake of sympa. 
thy and encouragement, and next, you must get rid of the 
impression that yours is the only school in the county in 
that condition. Don’t pity yourself nor feel martyred; 
don’t let the school know what you think about them, and 
the only way to do this, is not to think it. Get rid of the idea 
that you can get your school “‘ out of this channel’’ by one 
uplift. The gain will be slow, they did not get there in a 
day and they will not get outinaday. Settle down to the 
idea that you have the best opportunity to show skill that 
has ever come to you. See if you have that within yourself 
which will meet the need of those children; if not, labor 
as hard to put it there as you do to reconstruct them. Get 
into sympathy with them as quickly as youcan. Try to 
look at school in the same way that they do now, and then 
you will see how to begin to change their view-poiut. 
From what you say I should think they had been stulti- 
fied by too much text-book work. Try to quicken their 
intelligence and get them to thinking in new grooves. 
Natural history and easy science lessons, in place of any 
text-books in language or grammar would strike them in 
anew way and awaken their dormant energies. If you 
could get them into new supplementary reading, it would 
bring new life into that branch. Bring as much nature 
aud outside life into the school-room as possible. Seek in 
every way to give them new sensutions and to call out 
their intelligence in new ways. You will find a good deal 
of ability in them that is not discernible in the way in 
which they have been going. Success to you. 

A bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains 100 doses, more than 
any other preparation, Try it. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 
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E. H. COOK, Ph.D. 


E. H. Cook who was elected president of the Natienal 
Teachers’ Association, at the meeting in Toronto, is the 
superintendent of the schools of Flushing, L. I. He has 
for the past two years, been head-master of Rutgers col- 
lege preparatory school, in New Brunswick, N. J., one 
of the oldest schools in the country, having been founded 
in 1866. During the past year he has heli the professor- 
snip of School Economy and School Law in the Univer- 
sity school of Pedagogy in New York city. He is one of 
the editors of the Educational Review. 

Dr. Cook was graduated at Bowdoin college, Me., in 
1766, and has a varied and wide educational experience. 
He was the first principal of the West Chester state 
(Pa.) normal school. The following year he accepted the 
principalship of the high school in Columbus, Ohio. 
Under his administration the school became one of the 
largest and most influential in the state. His adminis- 
tration was marked by two notable events: the admis- 
sion of colored pupils on an equal footing with white. 
The introduction of a purely English course of study, 
covering a period of four years; usually some study of 
the ancient languages has been a part of the high school 
course, 

Principal Cook, while in Ohio, was closely identified 
with the State Association, and other educational bodies. 
Besides his regular work he personally conducted over 
sixty institutes. Few teachers have exerted so wide an 
influence in temperance as he ; the great movement that 
followed the women’s crusade upon the saloons in cen- 
tral Ohio, was organized and directed by him. He has 
quick sympathy for all reforms and all efforts to elevate 
humanity. 

In 1884 he was invited to take the principalship of the 
state normal school at Potsdam, N. Y., and finding there 
was a great need of new buildings, and of repairs and 
improvements, the legislature granted $80,000 in re- 
sponse to his earnest pleas. 

In 1888 he was elected president of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association ; in 1889 the universities of 
Colgate and St. Lawrence simultaneously conferred 
upon him the degree of Ph.D., a deserved recognition of 
his services in behalf of popular education. 


o+ 
> 





At the recent institute held at Springfield, Mass., 
Prof. Ward Combs gave his section in reading a genuine 
surprise. ‘‘When the hour for test reading came the pro- 
fessor told his teachers to lay aside their books and 
tablets. Taking out of his pocket a little memorandum 
vook not more than two inches wide and four long the 
professor began to select from this a number of slips 
clipped from the newspaper. There were about forty of 
these clippings covering every department of the paper 
from the editorial tothe local columns. Marketreports, 
land sales, telegraph news, local mentions, personal 
notes, all these features of the paper was represented in 
the selections which the iastructor had made to test the 
reading capacity of his section. The teacher eyed the 
little slips of paper with some curiosity not unmixed, 
perhaps, with fear, as they were being handled by the 
professor. The room was very quiet just then. Making 
a selection from the number of clippings, the instructor 


It proved to be a part of the country produce market 
report, set in nonpareil, and the whole class listened with 
suppressed mirth while the.embarrassed gentleman read 
the prices of dry hides, green hides, sheep pelts, gin- 
seng, seneca, golden seal, and snake root. Another 
teacher drew the live stock market, one a want adver- 
tisement, while land sales, personal notes, local men- 
tions, picnic announcements, court items, and editorial 
paragraphs, fell into the hands of other members of the 
section. The test went on till each of the party of teach- 
ers had read some portion of the paper. The exercise 
was very interesting and the result highly gratifying to 
Prof. Combs, who complimented most heartily the teach- 
ers for their creditable reading.” An excellent sugges- 
tion for the teaching of reading in school. 





Our editorial brethren may think we are too busy 
with opening and answering our 500 letters daily (for 
that is about the average of a day's mail with us—in very 
busy months the number will come up to 800) to read 
with care the educational journals they publish ; but 
this is a great mistake. They are read withcare. We 
value those who are co-laboring with us in this most im- 
portant work of teaching teachers how to make the 
school-room a place for the generation and training of 
intellectual and moral power. We believe the results 
of our American schogls can be indefinitely increased, 
say ten-fold increased ; and the educational papers will 
have much to do with bringing about this state of things. 
We like to see educational papers flourish—the only true 
way is by making a good paper. For a time, pressure 
on county superintendents, frantic appeals to ‘* support 
your local paper,” log rolling with conductors, leaning 
on friends you have puffed, will keep the paper going 
but eventually it must come to educational elbow grease. 
The day is at hand when teachers seek out an educa- 
tional paper that has some relation to their needs. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL spends labor and money most 
freely in the effort to develop a more scientific mode of 
teaching, one that shall be richer in results than the 
“everlasting grind” that has had possession of the 
schools for a half century, but the “ grind” shall be in 
teaching skill. Many of the other educationals have 
joined hands with us in this noble work. May they 
meet with deserved success ! 





Tue friends of Dr. Hoose, in Cortland, evidently con- 
trol one of the newspapers published there, and his 
opponents (presumably the local board managing the 
normal school) another. The Standard takes a whole 
page in presenting charges against Dr. Hoose, and after 
reading them one cannot help coming to the conclusion 
that they are of a weak order. The chief charge is that 
he was so anxious to get the books and papers of the 
deceased secretary of the local board that he was obtru- 
sive. Long extracts were given to show what opinion 
the editor of the Bulletin had of him; he came only 
once to chat in his office! Far better to have left the 
matter in dignified silence! The local board had a per- 
fect right to drop Dr. Hoose, but to put out such a sorry 
set of charges was not well. 

It was industriously stated by the Cortland Journal, 
that Dr. Hoose was going to appear at the opening of 
the normal school and contest with Dr. Cheney his 
right to preside ; but he did not. The school opens in 
fine shape. Institutions will live though men depart. 
Dr. Hoose has done a glorious work in and for New 
York state ; that is true, though the local board doesn’t 
want him to remain. He retires, but not for lack of 

ly. 


Tue Prang summer school has, closed a most suc- 
cessful session in Chicago. Thisschool opened two years 
ago with fifty teachers ; this year there have been eighty- 
nine students, most of them teachers in public schools of 
different cities. Miss Josephine C. Locke, of the Cook 
county normal, has conducted the school, assisted by a 
faculty of able teachers who are supervisors of drawing 
in prominent cities and institutions in the county. In- 
struction in free drawing and design, water color, and 
clay modeling was given in the three departments of the 
school—kindergarten and primary, intermediate and 
grammar, high school and advanced. Three lectures on 
the ethics of form and color and the principles of archi- 
tecture and historic ornament were given each week. 
The increasing interest in the study of drawing in the 
public schools will lead teachers to utilize such rare oppor- 
tunities for summer study in this branch as this school 
furnishes. 


Mrs. Marie Hiaains, of Washington, D. C., has been 


in Ceylon. Two thousand native women of the island 
have founded a Woman’s Educational Society. 





THE primary edition of THe SCHOOL JOURNAL, Aug. 
29, has met with remarkable favor. City Supt. S. T. 
Dutton, Brookline, Mass., says: “‘ The movement will 
give help to the primary teachers and is an excellent 
one.” 

City Supt. Frank H. Hayes, St. John, N. B., says: “I 
note with pleasure that you are to deal specially with 
primary work. I should like tosee the paper in the hands 
of all my teachers.” 

Pres. Eldridge, State Normal College, of Alabama, 
says: “‘ I have longacquaintance with THE JouRNAL and 
have ever prized it; since the ‘Primary Department ’ 
has been added I shall value is more highly than ever. 
If the lower grades are looked after, the upper will care 
for themselves.” The next Primary number will be pub- 
lished September 26. 





THERE is more talk rather than less over the revela- 
tion of the census concerning education. In 1890 there 
were 12,592,721 pupils enrolled in the public schools of 
the country, as against 9,951,608 in 1880. The increase 
of population, including in it 5,000,000 foreign immi- 
grants, during the past ten years, was 24.86 per cent. 
The increase of school enrollment during the same period 
was 26.54 per cent. showing, apparently, that, notwith- 
standing the large immigration, the gain in school at- 
tendance more than kept pace with the gain in popula- 
tion. In Virginia, population gained 9.48 per cent; 
free school attendance, 55.06 per cent. In West Vir- 
ginia the increase of population was 22.34 per cent; that 
of school enrollment, 34.42. In Kentucky, population 
increase 12:78; that of school enrollment, 39.37, In 
Louisiana population increased at the rate of 19.01, and 
its school enrollment, 58.52. In Texas, the increase in 
population was 40.44; of school enrollment, 133.15. In 
Indiana population increased 10.82 per cent., while its 
school enrollment decreased .96. Ohio's population in- 
creased 14.83, and its school enrollment only 5.98, In 
Illinois population increased 24.82 and school enrollment 
10.55. Pennsylvania’s population increased 22.77, and 
its school enrollment 1.59. Connecticut's population in- 
creased 19.84, and its school enrollment 6.68. New York 
increased in population 18 per cent.; in school enroll- 
ment, 1.38. If the contemplation of these figures doesn’t 
stir up the friends of public schools we are mistaken. 





THE school board at St. Paul, Minn., have shown their 
appreciation of their high school principal, Prof. Carman, 
by a voluntary increase of salary from $3,500 to 
$4,000. They emphasize this compliment by the stipula- 
tion that this increase ‘‘ does not establish a fixed salary 
for his successor at any time.’’ The large-heartedness 
and breadth of thought which has characterized Prof. 
Carman’s plans for the St. Paul high school make this 
a well-deserved compliment. 





AT the request of the principal of the norma! scbool in 
Brazil, the publishers of *‘ School Managment,” by Amos 
M. Kellogg,have consented that it be translated into Port- 
uguese to be used as a text-book by normal students, 
This little book was written in the midst of heavy edit- 
orial labor, but it has the elements of a wide usefulness ; 
it is a practical volume. It presented the ideas of the 
‘*New Education,” on the difficult subject of management, 
far in advance of other writers. 





Mrs. LovIsE POLLOCK has won an excellent reputa- 
tion for her sincere kindergarten work in Washington, 
D.C. Her daughter, Miss Susie Pollock, is the first 
American lady to receive a kindergarten diploma in 
Germany. She started her work in 1863 and has trained 
a large number of kindergartners ; her graduates are in 
such demand that there are always more called for than 
can be supplied. One of the objects for which Mrs. Pol- 
lock labors is to establish free kindergartens, and the in- 
dications are that she will live to see her dream realized. 
Boston has already followed St. Louis. 





In order to meet the inquiry for means to make ad- 
vancement in professional attainments, the publishers 
began two years ago to issue THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION, 
It met with considerable favor the first year. Last year it 
was enlarged to sixteen pages and its scope made wider. 
This year its name will be changed to THE PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHER—that expressing its aim more clearly. All 
who are seeking to become professional teachers should 








passed it to a young teacher of the superior gender. 


appointed as the superintendent of the schools for girls 
‘ 


send for a copy ; it will be mailed free. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE TEACHER’S HAND-BOOK OF SLOYD, as practiced and 
taught at Nadas. By Otto Salomon, director of the 

: N&ds seminarium, assisted by Carl Nordendahl and 
Alfred Johansson. Translated and adapted for =e 
lish teachers, by Mary R. Walker and William Ne 
son. Boston, New York, and Chicago: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co, 218 pp. $1.50. 


The remarkable work that Herr Salomon and his asso- 
ciates have been doing in Sweden has aroused an inter- 
est in wood-working in many other countries, especially 
in ourown land, Many would like to know the method 
of the master, yet are unable to take a course under 
him. In this book we have for the first time in English 
an exposition of his mode of carrying on his work. As 
this hand-book was written originally for Swedish 

le the translators had to make some changes to adapt 
it to English-speaking people and their conditions. 
Nothing has been taken out or added, however, without 
careful consultation with Herr Salomon, and without 
his approval. The knife is recommended for many 
things because the intelligent worker can perform opera- 
tions with it which the tradesman aenl 4 execute in a 
more mechanical way with some other tool. No divi- 
sion of labor is attempted because the object is not to 
economize in the manufacture of articles, but to increase 
the calls that are made on the intelligence of the worker. 
Chapter I., which was written by Herr Salomon himself, 
consists principally of directions to the teacher in carry- 
ing on the sloyd work. In Chapter II. there is a thor- 
ough treatment of the qualities and uses of different 
kinds of wood. Then comes a long chapter on the uses 
and care of tools and very important ones on jointing, 
with directions and illustrations showing how to per- 
form different operations. About one hundred and thirt 
illustrations aid the reader greatly in gaining a knowl- 
edge of the system. Those who wish to become ac- 
quainted with sloyd, and are unable to have a teacher, 
cannot do better than to follow the directions laid down 
in this book, 


LoneMans’ SCHOOL GRAMMAR. By David Salmon. New 
edition revised, New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 
1891. 246 pp. 75 cents. 


A professor in a leading college has found in this book 
a ‘clear statement of facts, orderly arrangement, and 
wise restraint.” An examination of the pages confirms 
his judgment. An attempt is made first to familiarize 
the pupil with the partsof speech. Instead of giving an 
abstract rule, numerous sentences are presented for the 
pupil to point out the verbs, nouns, pronouns, preposi- 
tions, etc. Under ‘‘ Classification and Method,” which 
follows, a similar method is pursued. Very little space 
is given to definitions and as much as possible to sen- 
tences for practice. The pupil thus becomes acquainted 
with person, gender, number, case, tense, etc., in the 
——, simplest, and easiest way. A small portion of 
the book is given to the analysis of sentences, but enough 
to give the pupil a good idea of sentence-forms. The 
fourth part is devoted to ‘‘ History and Derivation.” The 
author gives the benefit of his experience in the ‘“‘ Notes 
for Teachers ” at the end of the book. 


A POPULAR GEOGRAPHY. By George D. Free, A. M. 
gaan Ky.: Press of Educational Courant. 1891. 
pp. 





In this book are given the main facts in mathematical, 
physical, and political geography. The design of the 
author has been to present very nearly all the matter 
that is absolutely necessary either for the teacher or the 

upils, Part I. presents, in a very condensed shape, the 
acts of mathematical geography, followed by a series of 
questions and answers. Physical geography has a very 
condensed presentation in Part If. The larger part of 
the book deals with political geography, and the most of 
the matter is given in the form of questions and an- 
swers which makes it a very convenient one to use in 
order to gain a knowledge of the subject rapidly. At 
the end are aserics of questions called ‘‘ Geographical 
Recreations,” a list of the states with their capitals, 
area, mottoes, etc., the 1890 census of cities, and the 
white and colored population of the Southern states. 


My CouNSELLOR. Holy =~ arranged as morning 
and evening meditations, Oxford: At the University 
press. London: Henry Frowde. $1.50. 

We have in this little 16 mo. of 764 pages what appears 
to be near the perfection of book- ing. The binding 
is wine color with gilt lines around the sides and gilt 
lettering. The odges of the leaves are yilt when the 
book is closed, changing to red as it is opened. The body 
of the volume is printed in black, but the texts at the 
top, the fancy initial on each e, and the lines at the 
sides are red. The Oxford India paper is thin, yet flexi- 
ble and strong. The devout student of the Scriptures 
will find it a very useful companion, as there are two 
pages of selections for each day in the year. 


JUGGERNAUT: A VEILED RECORD. By George Cary 
Eggleston and Dolores Marbourg. New York : Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. 1891. $1.25. 

This is a strong but a somber picture of life. It begins 
with a suicide—a moral suicide. The keynote of the tale 
is found on page fifty-four where Edgar Braine, the 
manly and capable young editor in Thebes, a river-town 
of the West, is in consultation with Abner Hildreth, 
banker and capitalist, who has a mortgage on the paper 
and wishes to buy its editor's influence for a grant by the 
town of right of way to the river, for arailroad syndicate 
which he represents. He holdsout promises of advance- 
ment and pecuniary advantage to Braine. The latter's 





moral sense tells him to refuse, but in spite of it he ac- 
cepts, Soon after he marries, goes to New York, seeks 
out able financiers, intere ts them in his scheme to get 
the better of the home-syndicate, to whom he had sold 
himself, and, in brief, succeeds in reaping for himself 
and his New York associates a far larger profit than his 
local magnates have even dreamed of. The young 
couple are introduced to social and financial luxury, and 
in the natural course of events he gets into politics where 
his career is one of pure ambition and self-seeking, as 
one would naturally expect. It is thecounterpart of the 
aan of many an American, and teaches a useful 
esson. 


HER PLAYTHINGS, MEN. A novel. By Mabel Esmonde 

Cahill. New York: Worthington Co. 242 pp. 

This is a novel of the intense kind, telling of a young 
English heiress who pursues her adventurous way in 
society to the great detriment of human hearts. The 
author is too much given to superlatives, a tendency 
which she will ouleeinetiy tone down in time. She has 
a great deal of descriptive power and shows considerable 
ability in the construction of the story. The volume has 
several full-page illustrations, is well printed, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 


THE YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER. Readings and recita- 
tions compiled by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Alice Stone 
Blackwell, and Lucy Elmina Anthony. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard, 243 pp. 


In this collection we have nearly fifty selections in 
prose and verse relating to Woman Suffrage and the 
rights of womaningeneral. They are in prose and verse, 
both humorous and serious in c ter, and many of 
them will be found available for recitations in the school 
room or entertainments. Aside from this use, the book 
will find many readers among those who wish to know 
what the best authors have written paeens the ques- 
tion of woman’s rightsin its different phases. Thecom- 
pilers were obliged to leave out many excellent selec- 
tions, and another volume may appear which will in- 
clude these, 


THE ADVENTURES OF THREE WORTHIES. By Clinton 
Ross. New York and London: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1891. 16 mo. 159 pp. 75 cents. 


In this little volume we have three stories by one who 
has become widely known as the author of several tales of 
social and business life. They are entitled ‘‘ Vicomte de 
Saint-Dernier,” ‘‘ A Sieur de Bertrand,” and ‘“‘ The Lady 
at the Death.” In the author's language they are the 
adventures of ‘“‘ worthy gentlemen, one of modern, and 
one of old France, and the last of the England of the 
Stuarts.’’ The first is an exciting tale of the Franco- 
Prussian war told with much vigor. As tales of the 
olden time the other two have great charm. 


Stix PuLace LOGARITHMIC TABLES. Together with a 
table of natural sines, cosins, tangents, and cotan- 
gents. Prepared by Webster Wells, S. B., associate 
professor of mathematics in the Massachusetts insti- 
tute of technology. Boston and New York : Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn. 60 cents. 


The great value of this work will be recognized by 
those called upon to perform mathematical operations. 
In the introduction, which is very compact and clear, 
are given rules for finding logarithms, logarithmic 
sines, cosins, tangents, etc. In the seventy-nine pages 
devoted to tables the logarithms of numbers from 1, to 
1,000 and the natural sines, cosines, tangents, and co- 
tangents from 0° to 90° are given. 


GREEK PRIMER. Colloquial and constructive. By J. 
Stuart Blackie. London and New York: Macmillan 
&Co, 64pp. 60 cents. 


The author of this text-book insists that the unsatis- 
factory results from much of the teaching are due to the 
fact that natural methods are not followed ; that Greek 
is not a dead language, as many suppose, which may be 
proved by comparing a e from a Greek news- 
rere with one from an ancient author. He therefore 

olds that the colloquial method is peculiarly applicable 
to the study of this language, and he has adopted it in 
this werk. The use of Greek having continued from 
the days of Byzantium down to the present day he 
maintains that ‘‘Greek orthoepy should be treated in 
the same fashion that the orthoepy of French, German, 
or any other living tongue is treated. The pronuncia- 
tion is ruled by the practice of the present, not by the 
philological facts or fancies as to the pronunciation of the 
past.” This method —_ to make the acquirement of 
a speaking and reading knowledge of the language much 
easier than the old method of the schools. 


THE LeaF COLLECTOR’s HaNnD-BooK AND HERBA- 
RIUM. By Charles S. Newhall, author of ‘‘ The Trees 


of Northeastern America,” etc. New York and Lon- is 


don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1891. 216 pp. $2.00. 


There are few subjects in botany more fascinating 
than that of leaves. Those who are interested in their 
study will appreciate the labors of the author, some of 
the results of which are shown in this fine volume. He 
has described and pictured in these pageg all the native 
trees and the most important introauced and natural- 
ized trees in Northeastern America. There are one- 
hundred and sixteen full-page plates showing leaves 
that are classified as simple and compound and opposite 
and alternate. We recognize many old friends such as 
the common fruit and shade trees, There are many 
others less familiar, however, with which all educated 
people, and especially teachers, should be acquainted. 

me useful directions are given on how to find spe- 
cimens, how to mount specimens, and how to preserve 
specimens, The student will be well repaid for work in 





this field, if not in dollars and cents, in the pleasure he 
will derive from it,and with such a beautiful and effi- 
cient aid as this book at hand it will be made compara- 
tively easy. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

D.C. Heats & Co., Boston, have issued “A Brief Spanish 
Grammar,” by Professor Edgren, of the University of Nebraska. 
It is intended, primarily, for college classes and such students 
generally as would begin reading Spanis without waste of time, 
but with a basis of an accurate knowledge of the essentials of its 
grammar. 


Harper & Brotruers have added to Dr. Rolfe’s * English Ci as 
sics for School Reading ” a series of “ Tales from Scottich Hist- 
ory ” selected from the works of standard authors. The selec- 
tions are arranged in historical or chronological order, and the 
book is complete in itself. Numerous notes, grammatical and ex - 
planatory, are appended, with a view to adapting the volume to 
the needs of the school-room, . 


A.C. McCiurG & Co. have in press a volume entitled “ Lyrics 
of the Living Church,” a collection of poems which appeared in 
The Living Church, during the first decade of its publication, 
The volume is illustrated from designs of J. H, Grataeap. 


8. C. Griaes & Co, announce for early publication “ A study 
of Greek Philosophy,” by Ellen M. Mitchell, with an introduc- 
tion by W. R. Alger. 


J. B. Lippincott COMPANY arnounce that they will have 
ready shortty the only complete cheap edition of Prescott's 
works. 

Lee & SHEPARD issue “ Which Wius?” by Mary H. Ford, a novel 
dedicated to the Farmers’ Alliance, and mtended to depict the 
state of affairs and the state of mind which have led to the recent 
unique movement in American politics. 


D. Loraxop CoMPANY have just issued a choice collection of 
Celia Thaxter’s poems under the simple title “‘ Verses.” The vol- 
ume is richly illustrated. 


Witsur B. Keroaum, New York, is about to publish his first 
annual catalogue of newspapers and magazines. 


Gun & Co. have im press “ Bacon's Advancement of Learning,” 
Vol. I., edited by Professor Albert 8. Cook of Yale university. 


McLOuGHLIN Bros. New York, have published, in the form of 
a box, a handsome and amusing game called “Strategy,” ori- 
ginated by N. 0. Wilhelm. In this game Mr. Wilhelm has dis- 
played no small degree of inventive talent, The playing board 
is in the bottom of the box. “Grim visaged war” has a 
strong hold on the youthful imagination, and one can fancy him- 
self a colonel, general, or what not. when moving the black and 
the white checkers. Each side has head quarters., prisons, etc., 
and the game is won by the player who besieges or captures all 
ot the men of the other, so that none of them can move. The 
playing board and ‘the cover are decorated with beautiful and 
gorgeously colored designs. The game is selling rapidiy. 


MAGAZINES. 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s personal memoirsof her husband, 
under the title of ** Mr. Beecher as I Knew Him,” will bein the 
October issue of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


The third number (August) of the Quarterly Register of Current 
Hi , published by the Evening News Association, of Detroit, 
Mich., has just been received. It has nearly 150 well printed, 
well illustrated pages concerning what is going on in all parts of 
the world, and isa most valuabl; publication. 


The number of Harper’s Weekly published August 26, has two 
pages of illustrations of the races and other incidents at the 
annual Cunoe Meet. The supplement to the number comprise an 
article, with portraits, on **The Young Men of New York,” giving 
some interesting facts regarding the large number of compara- 
tively young men who have achieved marked success in the pro- 
fessions or in business in the city of New York. 


Among the most valuable articles in The Political Science Quart- 
erly for —— is one by Frederick Bancroft on “*The Final 
Attempt at Compromise’ during the winter of 1860-'61. Thomas 
L. Greene discusses “ Railroad Stock-Waterirg.” Prof. F. J, 
Goodnow, of Columbia College, traces the development of * The 
Writ of Certiorari” in England and the United States. Prof.Rich- 
ard Hudson, of the University of Michigan, takes “‘ The Forma- 
tion ot the North German Confederation” as the text for an 


acute and suggestive criticism of aH the legal theories regarding 
the federal state. Prof. Ugo Rabbeno, of Bologna, one of the 
ives an extended resume of 


best of Italy’s eae aed economis 
“ The Present nomy inlialy.” Finally, 
Prof. W. J. Ashley, of Toronto University, Canada, subjects 
Gen. Booth’s scheme tor the social regeneration of England 
through Salvation Army “colonies” to a destructive scientific 
criticism. 


The second part of the new story by Amelie Rives appears in 
the September Cosmopolitan. It will close in the next issue. 
The opening article,on Edouard Detaile, is by Lady Dilke, and is 

rofusely and beautifully illustrated with reproductions of the 
Famous artist’s most noteworthy painti “A Forgotten 
City.” by Eleanor Lewis, is a romantic description of the ruins of 
Soluntum, the Sicilian Pompeii, embellished with photographs. 
One of the brighest articles is that of Julia Hayes Percy. 


The September issue of the St. Nicholas is introduced by ‘“* The 
Song of the Goldenrod,” written by Grace Denijo Litchfield, and 
illustrated by Laura C. Hills. Charles F. Lummis begins a series 
of Tee-Wahn, or Pueblo, Folk-Stories. Of unknown age, t 
tales are aboriginally Suettoan, sat will, no Cony, = as eagerly 
examined by wise professors ski in such lore. ‘Lhe ill 
is by Miss George Wharton Edwards. “How the Great Plan 
Worked,” by Victor Mapes, is a bright Geez of boy-life, excel- 
lenuly illustrated ; and t of hwo is of Block Island,” 
hJ oung reajers = iy prefer 


ot the 

Eleanor 8hi Thackara, BX 

e. or araen 7 - 

of Gene: Sherman, tells of a childish experience, showing 
how “ The Isle of Skye” received its name. 


The September Chauta m has a fine frontispiece portrait of 
the t Whittier. The illustrated article on “ A Poet's Town, 
by Margaret.B. Wright, will be serviceable as school-room reading. 
Another article of extraordinary interest is that by Mrs. C. R. 
Corson on * Russia and the Russians.” <A b t contribution on 
“The Social side of Artist Life” is by U, M. Fairbanks. It has 
pictures of several New York buildings. The “ Woman’s Coun- 
cil Table” is, as usual, full of timely articles. 


The leading articles in Babyhood for September are ‘“ Diph- 
theria,” ¢ Lewis cuits, -3- D., and “ Eczema in Childhood,” 


‘ondition of Politica 





by Geo. Thomas Jackson, 


George Kennan has an article on “ A Winter Journey through 
an alt isa soon of a part 
ca) 


con 


Siberia,” in the September Gentery- 
of his return journey from Irkutsk. 
after his tamous investigation of the 


Siberia, 
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WASHINGTON 
Normal Kindergarten Institute, 
For the Training of Teachers, 
$1 00-00. Tuition for 8 month’s course of Instruc- 

tion with Model and 


Charity Kindergartens for obser- 
vation and practice. For particulars apply to 


MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK, 


author of “ National Kindergarten Manual,” “ Songs 
and Plays,” and other wens 


1017 10th Street, 





VAN HOUTEN'S 
COCOA 


“Best & Gees Farthest.” 


5 * Something has 
Jurned up! The 
\Golden opportunity 
‘Has arrived. The 
Fide of fortune is 
At the flood. The-in@ 
‘Short, Wilkins Mi- 

cawber is the sole 
Agent for VAN 
(HfouTen’s Cocoa 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





New York Crry, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


University of the City of New York. 
Hewry M. MacCrackey, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 


Instruction in all departments of higher ped- 
Excellent facilities for the study of meth- 

ods and systems. Students can help themselves 
by teaching. Lectures daily ut 4 P. M. and Satur- 
days. Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarships. 








De; Master of Ped (Pd.M.) and Doctor 
in the southern of Boda, % 
§ : . gory, (Pd.D.) rm from Oct. to May. 
€ MR. MICAWBER. ° PTemisphere.” Circulars and information sent on peak An, Al 


JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D., Dean. 


The Professor of Pedagogy will instruct a limi- 
ted number by correspondence. 





The Standard Ooooa of the World. 
A Delicious Beverage. 
Stimulating and Invigorating. 


VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 
utilizes in the highest possible degree all the 
flesh-forming elements, while highly devel- 
oping the flavor and aroma. 

Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-Zand 1 Ib. Cans. If 
not obtainable enclose 2cis. to either AN | 
Hovuren & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, NewYork, 
or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can, con- 
taining enough for 35 to 40 cups will be mailed. 
Mention this publication. Prepared only by 
Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. ad. 





For advanced Students in French 


“LITTERATURE FRANCAISE” 


grins an advanced course in conversation, compost- 
jon and literature, 1 vol., $1.50. 

One single copy for examination, 75 cents, with privi- 
lege of returning by paying postage. Send also for free 
sample copy Le Francais French monthly, an 
invaluable help to Students of French. 


Berlitz & Co., Pub., West 5 2 Square, 


THE KIRKWOOD SEWING SYSTEM. 
AMERICAN WOODS ” OR FUBLIO SOROOL Uae 


A beak om, Weeda, containing act The “School Sewing Practice-Cloth” is used and 


ualand quthonsto qpostmens. re- | approved in Indian Schools, from Main to Cal. 
view in March 14th issue, SCHOOL JouR- The “‘ Sewing Primer” has become a standard 


NAL). 
PREPARATIONS OF WOODS For MICROSCOPE ano | text book. Send for circulars. 


s OPTICON, d WOODEN CARDS for invita 
‘ions Calling cards, etc. Send for circulars. Miss L. J. KIRK WOOD, 
125 St. Marks Place, NEW YORK. 




















R. B. HOUCH, Lowville, N Y. 


A BRAN NEW IDEA! 
ELLSWORTH’S 


CURRENT BUSINESS FORMS AND PRACTICE. 


For Supplementary Work, in Penmanship, &c. 


A Series of combined Text and Writing Paper, Interlieved, Six Numbers in 
Series, Graded 1 to 6. Every variety of Receipt, Due Bill, Order, Promissory Note 
and Draft. Mercantile Forms, Letters of Introduction, Recommendation, Applica- 
tion for Situation, Answering Advertisements, Ordering Goods, Borrowing, Dunning, 
Asking, Promotion, Acceptance Resignation and Advice. 

NEW Descriptive Catalogue of Ellsworth’s Works, 36 pages, just ready. Send 
for it now. 


BOORUM & PEASE, “S'°Separtment, 30 Reade Street, NEW YORK 


BRB: BRADLEY'S 
BUSINESS FORMS. 


The set includes Receipts, Note, Checks, 

Drafts, Certificate of Deposit Itemized Bill of 

Goods, Monthly Statement, Telegrams, Stock Certificate, Coupon Bond and Business 

Letter. All of these forms are beautifully engraved and lithographed on superior 

paper, and bear the endorsemerts which appear on business paper that has actually 

passed through the banks and been returned to the makers. They are just what you 

want for Grammar and High School work. The set is attractively put up in an en- 

velope and sells for 50 cents, postage, 4 cents. Full catalogue of educational 
material, 80 pages, free to all correspondents mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 

















CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. | 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
“ We do amiss to spend seven or t years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as might be learned Take eneny and delightfully in one year.7—M ILTON. 
Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon's Anabasis, each to teachers, @1.80. 
ark’s Practical and ve Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all Other systems. to Teachers, $1.10, 
_ Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's School 
Histories, Manesca’s 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


SCHOOL BOOKS SOUCHT. 


I solicit consignments of School and College Text-Books in any quantity and in any condition. 
Prompt and liberal settlements have made this house the pe medium among teachers every- 
—— Lo which to affect clearances of supertious School Books. My facilities for hand] 


ese are unequaled. ny Publisher or Banker can give you information as to my finan 
responsibility. “ orep d 


D. A. ALLEN, 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


KINDERGARTE 











SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


SUPPLIES. | g Mme oom 


New York. 


AND SCHOOL | eh 





PACKARD’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Commercial Arithmetic. 


(Complete edition.) 360 pages, octavo. Generally accepted by 
commercial teacbers as the standard book on this subject. 
Used in the leading business schools of the United States and 
Canada. Retail price, $1.50. Liberal discounts to schools. 





2. Commercial Arithmetic. 
(School edition.) 300 pages, 12mo. Containing the essential part 
of the complete book. Retail price, $1.00. With proper dis- 
count to schools, 


3. Packard’s New Manual of Bookkeeping 


and Correspondence. 


160 pages, octavo. A logical, simple and complete treatise on 
Bookkeeping, arranged for use in Business Colleges, and a 
most acceptable text-book. Retail price, $1.00. With proper 
discounts. 


Any one of these Books sent to teachers for examination at one- 
half retail price. 


S. S. PACKARD, Publisher, 
101 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


SARGENT'S ROTARY BOOK-CASE. 


AT LAST asatisfactory Rotary Book-Case has been pro- 

duced, suitable to the demands of home, library, 
school-room or office. Our new patent Ball Bearing turn 
table +e overcomes all objections. No sticking; no 
squeaking ; no leaning. Ten styles, embracing all sizes 
and prices, from $10.1”) up. Llustrated catalogucs free. 
Quote N. Y, ScHOOL JOURNAL. Address, 


SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO., 
814 Broadway, NEW YORK, or MUSKEGON, MICH. 


ERFECT | NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL ent TRAINING SCHOOLS, 

















These schools are for residents of the State who in 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 
| 
| $2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
| teach in the Schools of the State 





The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


ed actnese see 
Pronounced by thousands the Best Machine for 
OFFICE, HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Makes a Perfect Point and Never Breaks the Lead. 
All Stationers Sell It. | Send for circular. 
Sent prepaid to any responsible business house on tria 
for ten days, for $1.7 Se 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should apply to his School Commis 
sioner or City Superintendent who will forward a 
recommendation for appointment to the State Super 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the school to 

which the appointment is made. 


| ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 years 

The Perfect Pencil Pointer Compan, | of age, of good mora! character, and pass an examina 
sos Mippie Street, Portianp, Mainr | tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Grammar, 

| indicating that these subjects can be completed ip a 





term of W weeks, also in Geography, Reading, Writ 


~TYPEWRITERS, “oor 


| A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, Acad 

Largest like establishment in the world. Frst-class emy, or Academic department of a Union School, a 
Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. Un- | State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade Commissioner's 
prejudiced advice given on all makes. Machines sold | Certificate obtained tn the uniform examination, will 
on monthly payments. Condition and tithe guaran- | be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 
teed. Any instrument elke en aPeeatee privilege | 
toexamine. EXCHANGING A SPECIALTY. Instruc-| EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
tion book and packing box free. Wholesale prices to | the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
dealers. Two (2 pp. and 40 pp.) illustrated catalogues | each student spending an entire term of 3) weeks 
‘ee. 
Typewriter } 31 Broadway, New York. For particulars concerning the several schools send 
Headquarters : \ 2% Wabash Av., Chicago, | fT “eulars to the Principals as follows 





Brockport. ... Cuas. D. McLeayx, LL.B. 
BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY. Suamaio... - ——- M. rover Pa.D. 
Lathes for wood! Cortland............ James H. Hoose, Pa.b. 


and metal work. | 

Scroll Saws, Cir- Postenia 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN- | 


.F. B. Patmer, Pa.D. 
Geneseo.............JN0. M. Mruneg, A.M. 
Mew Pabts......: Frank 8. CAPEN, Pu.D. 





DUSTRIAL and | Oneonta ............ James M MIuneg, Pa.D. 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. SS E. A. SHELDON, Pu.D. 
prices to Educational In- Pilattsburg..... Fox Houpex, LL.B. 


yoy catalogue and —_ atta 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
il Ruby Street, 


ead ... THos. B. STOWELL, Pa.D 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training classes, 
hereafter organized, and ore ns @ second-grade I 
tificate of proficiency from the princt of the schoo 

Roce rorp, Lt. where the work was performed, w= py — 
the following subject matters complete for the Norma 

er? Can Xu afford to be without Courses: Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Poli 


ultiple Copying Device ? | tical Geography, American History and Civil Govern- 


“THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR” | 
ete yy ay oe 
Cc sim 








The publishers of THE INSTITUTE would 


manifolding retus esteem it a favor if names of teachers 


est and best tus. 

Hleadquarters for 
Cireulars free of 

C, BENSINGER & CO., 361 Dey 8t., New York- 


to Educational Publishers and 
Teachers of duplicating apparatus 





who do not take it, and who would be 
likely to be interested, are sent them that 
they may send them specimen copies. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ Desk. 


The steamer, ‘‘ Dean Richmond,” of the 
Peoples’ Lme, leaving New York at 6.00 
P.M. every Saturday evening, connects at 
Albann Sunday morning with a special 
train on D. & H. R. R., for Saratoga and 
Caldwell (Lake George). By taking this 
route—you will avuid the dust and noise of 
the all rail route—besides having a 
good night's rest. The steamers ‘* Dean 
Richmond” and ‘“ Drew” are lighted 
throughout by electric lights and the cel- 
ebrated New York mandolin club make 
sweet music during the whole evening. 
The cuisne is also all that can be desired. 





**Be ye also perfect.” That is the only 
standard. Many teachers aiming to per- 
fect themselves in their profession are at- 
tending the school of pedagogy of the Uni- 
versity of the city of New York on 
Washington Square. Instruction in all 
departments of higher pedagogy is given 
with excellent facilities for the study of 
methods and systems. Students can help 
themselves by teaching. Lectures are 
given daily at 4 P.M. and Saturdays. Ex- 
penses are low. Degrees bestowed are 
Master of Pedagogy, and Doctor of Ped- 
agogy. Circulars and information sent on 
application to Jerome Allen, Ph.D., dean 
of the school. 

How is the temperature in your room ? 
That is an important consideration. You 
would always know about it if you had 
one of those neat little thermometers just 
issued by the Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
City. Itis too pretty to express in words 
by anything less than seven grades of pen- 


cils such as they manufacture for general 
use, For artists they make ten grades, of 
varying hardness and softness. If you 
want the moral atmosphere in your school- 
room equally clear and in harmony with 
the barometric pressure, you will use Dix- 

on’s pencils, too. 


Be sure to take a camera with you to 
the country. Then you can bring back 
pictures of what you see. The Premier 
camera is one of the best in tne market. 
It is simple of manipulation. Plates of 
films are used, and the shutter is always 
set. Price $18.00. Send for catalogue 
and copy of modern photography to the 
Rochester Optical company, 21 8, Water 
St., Rochester, N. Y. We make all kinds 
of cameras. 


History is not a bugbear when rightly 
taught, as it is in Scudder’s History of the 
United States, by Horace E. Scudder 


with maps and illustrations. It is a 
beautiful work, is well-considered and 
well- written—logical » division into peri- 
ods ; a suggestive method ; topical analy- 
sis tor review ; a full set of questions on 
accurate, clear and distinct maps; beauti- 
ful illustrations ; superior mechanical exe- 
cution, It is published by Messrs. ‘ain- 
tor Brothers & Co., Astor Place, New 
York. 


How many copies of that exercise do 
you want? Why don't you geta ‘‘ mimeo- 
graph” patented by Thos. A. Edison? A 
simple, practical and economical manifold 
device for every day use. It makes three 
thousand copies of one original writing, 
drawing, music, etc. One thousand tive 
hundred copies of one original typewriter 
letter. It 1s recommended by over sixty 
thousand users. Send for circular aad 
sample of work to A. B, Dick Company, 
32 Liberty St., New York. 








Is your face your misfortune? Would 
you change it to good luck if you could? 
Are you aware that Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap for the skin and scalp is ——— by 
a dermatologist with 20 years’ experience. 
It is highly indorsed by the A ical pro- 
fession as a remedy for eczema, scaldhead, 
oily skin, pimples, flesh worms, ugly com- 
plexion, and is indispensable as a toilet 
article, and a sure preventive of all cis- 
eases of the skin and scalp. 


‘* At Factory Cost” isa phrase that is 
better understood by reading the adver- 
tisement of the eminent Piano and Organ 
builders. Messrs. Cornish & Co., Washing- 
ton, New Jersey, and will be ‘still better 
understood by securing their beautiful 
catalogues, free to all applicants. Pianos 
and Organs, of the highest grade only, 
sold upon honor, specially warranted for 
a full term of ten years, can be purchased 
at factory cost, direct from Messrs. Corn- 
ish’s immense establishment at Washing- 
ton, N. J. The completion of their new 
factory will enable them to manufacture 
about twelve thousand Pianos and Organs 
per annum and their unequaled enterprise 
in bringing their instruments within the 
reach of all pockets is deserving of even 
greater success in the future than in the 
past twenty-five years during which they 
have been in business. That you get the 
best possible value for your money goes 
without saying, and as every instrument 
is seat on approval the purchaser runs no 
risk whatever. Note the address—Corn- 
ish & Co., Washington, New Jersey. 


The ‘‘ School Sewing Practice-Cloth” is 
used and approved in Indian schools, from 
Maineto California. The ‘‘ Sewing Prim- 

er” has become a standard text-book. 
Send to Miss L. J. Kirkwood, 125 St. 
Marks Place, New York, for circulars con- 
cerning the Kirkwood Sewing System, for 
public school use. 


Don’t become constipated. Take BEECH- 
AM’S PILLs. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Teacuers Co-Opzrative Association, 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 





THE CREAT 


SOUTH-WEST. 


wEA CHERS :—We have over 400 postions to fill. Commence work in September. Superintendencies range 


from $900 to $2,400 per year. hig my 
90 per month. Primary from 


rom $50 per month, to $166 Fd month. Intermediate from $4 to 
100. Most of the vacancies we 


ave are in Mo., Kansas, Nebraska, N. 


$35 to 8 
ex., and Colorado. Register at once, if you want advancement or change location. Address, with stump, 


TOPEKA CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


¥F. 8S. FLUKE, Manager. 


Quincy Street, TOPEKA, KAN, 





THE FISK. TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton Pl., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il.; 402 Richardson 
Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 120% So. Spring ‘St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington Bidg. -, Portland, Ore. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Whatever influence I may have w 


gr*s Pemitons for good teachers with good records 
BURBANK, me, recent duate of Dartmouth, 


ie a ® at iD ston, at $11 I wish to take this opportunity 
to 1" you for the gentlemanly and business-like manner «4 which you have treated m 

1 be used in your favor.” (2 
Registration Free. | W. A. CHOATE & Co., Props. H. P. 


24 State Street, 


FrReEncH, Mgr. ALBANY, N. Y. 





WANTED. 22f.0f,Assaying and Metallurgy, salary $1,500. Prof. of Geology, $1,500, 2 Profs. 
e of Greek, $1.v00, $1.500. a's x. oe and Latin, $900. Teacher of Science in 


city H. 8., $1,200. 3 Teeataes ot Music, $800, $ 
Prof. of Physics and Ghomietey, (Episcopalian}, $60 
5 Grade Teachers, to $550 


The School & College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


 # 500. Prof. of age and mg £8 $1,500. 
Lady High School Assistants, $506 to $750. 


C.J. ALBERT, Manager. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll gy | aod families, su- 
perior Professors, Principais, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses forevery department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 


Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


as a jarge number of vacancies to fill before 
my lst of September. Le 4 
ready registered but more are required to suable 
this yo to place “ the right teacher in the 
right place.” Centre of business near centre of 
population of the U. 8. Now is the time to regis- 
ter for Fall schools. Address for information, 


C. B. RUGGLES, RoomC, 
PALACE HOTEL BurmpInG, CINCINNATI, O. 





Prompt—Eficient— Business-like. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 


Keeps record of thee BEST TEACHERS 
.- all departments, Employers served without 


"NO FEE for Registration. Commission only. 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, AM., 
Late R.E. Avery, 2 W. 14th 8t., New York. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
Ameri nd Foreign Tenehers, Erotesars, 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, oon 
apne, Seboee, ~ ond Senses. Ce es 
hools careful recomm 
Selling and pouting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City. 











UNION TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY. 


| ESTARLISHED IN 
1880. 





Good teachers wanted for important vacancies. 





Send stamp for blanks to 


H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r., No. 44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 





SPECIAL—GENERAL, 
SPECIAL WANTS ex Music, male and female, 


Art ot ‘Music 

Cmbingl, oi; Mather and 

French, lady, $250-$300 an 4 board; Woon ‘Steno- 

grap rith Board Af, Ge and Book- keeping lady, $300 or 
ard ; German, French | Book kee eeping 

and male gi Pro Ft - mo. ; aa Klocution, 

ete, 

5 pede a ey by the 

time is "eakes ‘the Sodiee we shall have nearly 

vacancies On Our books. The rush is far above 

that of any former yous, and includes every 

of work. Circulars free. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
The Penn’a Educational Bureau. 


205 N. 7th St. (MH) Allentown, Pa. 


TEACH ER 


2, BREWER. 
Ne. 70 DEARBORN ST. Chienge 











ore ee 
OL- . 














Sick Headache 


Ts so readily cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla that it 

eems almost foolish in any one to allow the 
rouble to continue. By its toning and invigora- 
ting effect upon the digestive organs, Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla readily gives relief when headache 
arises from indigestion; and in neuralgic condi- 
tions, by building up the debilitated system, 
Hood's Sarsaparilla removes the cause and hence 
overcomes the difficulty. 

“ My wife suffered from sick headache and neu. 
ralgia. After taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla she was 
much relieved.” W.R. BaBB, Wilmington, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor#5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 








THE WARREN HOSE SuP- 
PORTER FASTENER HAS 
ROUNDED HOLDING EDGES, 
AND CANNOT CUT THE STOCK- 
ING. ALL OTHERS ARE SO CONSTRUCTED THAT 


THEY MUST CUT IT. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 









































RESEMBLING THE WARREN IN 
GENERAL APPEARANCE. DEMAND 
THE GENUINE WHICH IS STAMPED 
“WARREN” AS SHOWN ON CUT. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


_MADE BY 


Geo. Frost & Co., Boston. 























BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 








v~a|Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 Pages 1.50 
This work presents the “New Education” in its 
implest and most p! poagitcal Seam. hy? it ery 
ay bye es and impracticable fancies 0: 
mere thecrist Ail of its meth hods have been tested in 
the school-room. 


Mental Science and | Culture 
504 Pages. 81.5 
This work describes in a simple FF concise form 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its facul 





Oldest and best known in U. S, 
Established 1855. 
8 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cr oii TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 





110 Tremont St. BO STON, : » Keo 2 pate, 

Studio se in os. N. 
Good teachers recommen: 

Good places for successful teac ‘yh 


application. 





‘or r sal or change of location 
wm, AM. a2* = Association, 70 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago. Orville Brewer, Manager. 





BES Teachers for best positions. I have the 

positions, you furnish the teachers, 
Miss M. E. DONOVAN, 

30 E, 14th Street, N. Y. City. 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 





ties. It w up in the class-room, -—_ is thus speci 
ally Sted to vtudents and teachers. 


Philosophy of of Arithmetic 


~ ah ~y - a copy of it, 


1 aaa ibe 
Mg Aye ematics will find it indis 


and every teacher of m 
pensable. 





bn td by a introduction and to teachers for 


eztmina Booksellers, or mailed upon 
receipt 


The i Publishing Company, 
1020 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 













<< A > ———3 
FOR BETTER PAYING POSITIONS ‘| 
DONT FAIL TO WRITE THE 
N-Y:-EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: 
HSKellegg "26 Clinton Pi. 
Y. New York 















Renin will confer a favor by me 





M. V. Bipagoop, 





Box 1968. W YORK CITY. 


ScHOoL JouRNAI whet 
with advertisers, 
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The finest ality of Delle for Churches, 
‘himes,Schoo . Fully warranted. 

Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VAN DOZEN & TIFT CO. Cincinnati, 0. 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO.,| Established 
WEST TROY.N Y.| 1526. 

Description and prices on application. 








McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


RE, 
oalit 7 un Tin 
Boroh thurches. 8< x er 8 2 BELLS 


Reel ALSO 0 CH/MES & PE PEALS. | 


CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
362 West Twenty-third Street, 


If your teeth are needing attention. Reliab.e 
Work Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
proken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 

Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor SCHOOL JoURNAL. 














EVERY HUMOR Qa THE SKIN AND SCALP 
of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, 
disfiguring, itch:ng, “nT: scaly, crusted, pim- 
ply, or blotchy, with loss hair, and every im 
purity of the pee. gad simple, scrofulous, 
or hereditary, is a Femanente, and eco- 
nomically cured CURA REMEDIES, 
consisting of Somens. the 
CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Purifier and 
Beautifier, and CuricuRA bye the new 
Blood and Skin Purifier _ of Humor 
o¥r and all other 
nts, pin iyeur children — 
of mental and physical suffering. 
Delays are dangerous. Cures made ia chi jdhood 
are permanent. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTIcuURA, We. ; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared fe — Drug 
and Chemica! Corporation Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Biood Diseases.” 
a 's - and scalp purified and beau-_ae? 
tified by CuricuRra Soap. S| 
® Kidney pains, backache, and muscular rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated CUTICURA ANTI-PTAN PLASTER. 











| FACIAL | BLEMISHES 

The largest establishment in the world for the 
treatment of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, 
warts, superfluous hair, birthmarks, cancer. 
hare-lip, moth, freckles, pimples, wrinkles, red 
nose, red veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, 
barber's itch, scars, pittings, powder marks, 
facial development, etc. Consultation free 
at office or by letter. 128 page book on 


Dermatology and Beauty sent Gated for 10c, =a 
cmane JOHN H. WOODB Ne 
125 ww 42d St., N. Y. City. 


H. 
Dermatological Institute, 





WOODBURY FACIAL SOAP— 
FOR THE SKIN, SCALP AND COM- 
PLEXION. The result or 20 wpa experience 
= a Ly oy Unequalled as a remedy 

id Head, Itching of the Scalp, 
olen Red, Rough or Oily Skin, Discolora- 
tions, Pimples, Flesh Worms, Blackheads, 
Perspiration Odors, Ugly Complexion, ete. 
Indispensable as a toilet article, and sure pre- 
ventive of all skin and scalp diseases. 









Tea 
ever offered, dur1 


with $15 and 
Teas. 


for Tine” Tees. 


Pe LADIE 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 


If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 
mail on receipt of $2 and this “ 
away with $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordinary bargains 


; i rma, ¥ a ny gunet . 
apan, imper oung Hyson, Gun un Sun Chop an 
Mined’ ‘Gdod mixed teas 206. per Ib. Heads 


One —— oO 


GeT UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 


3% Ibs. Fine 
*ad.” Beautiful premiums given 
the next thirty days. China Tea Sets and Lams 

orders to introd our excellent New ¢ ro 


ee English Breuk fast 





rters in United States 
nour tea wil will Cnty Sasther than three 


pounds of trash. Thirty years’ national reputation for selling Pure 


THR GREAT AMBRIGAN TRA CO... 0. Bor 289 31 & 33 | Vesey St..N.V. 








BOVININE 





BOVININE 


by its ‘powerful - and concentrated ts gOUeNl Gal eumseuteahed fuot 
properties alone, will permanenily relieve 


or mitigate the worst features of nervous prostration, consumption, 
wasting of old age, weakness from any cause, Brain fatigue, Dys- 


pepsia and all intestinal troubles. 


Its wonderful blood-making 


qualities will insure perfect nutrition, increased appetite and better 


digestion. 


Use BOVININE in all conditions of acute or chronic illness. 


At Druggists, or by mail. Price 50c. | 





lf you are going to Missouri, Kansas 
Arkansas, Texas, Nebraska, Louisiana, 
Colorado, Utah, California, Oregon, 
me] Ack ont Mexico, New Mexico or 
Arizona, and will send me a postal card 
or letter stating where you are going, 
when you are going, where you will start 
from, how many there are in your party, 
what freight and baggage you have, I 
will write you or send a representative to 
your house and furnish you with the full- 
eat information regarding routes, lowest 
rates of all classes, besides maps, descrip- 
tive and illustrated land pamphlets, resort 
books, hot spring guides, etc. Cheap 
farming lands in Missouri, Arkansas, Kan- 
sas and Texas. W. E. Hoyt, general east- 
ern passenger agent, 391 Broadway, New 
York city, Mussouri Pacific Railway and 
Iron-Mountain Route. 


Our Public Schools 

Are the main-stay of our republic. In them 
are being cultiva’ the minds which are to be 
our tuture law-makers and leaders in every walk 
in hfe. How essential it is that these minds 
should be united to strong, healthy bodies. So 
maoy children suffer from impurities and poisons 
in the blood that it is a wonder that they ever 
grow up to men and women. Many parents 
cannot find words strong enough to express 


25c.| their gra itude to Hood's sSarsaparilla for its 


good effect upon their children. Scrofula, salt 
rhuem and other diseases of the blood are 
effectually and permamently cured by this excel- 
lent medicine, and the whole being is given 
strength to resist attacks of disease. 


No system of teaching is complete with- 
out instruction m drawing. To be sure of 
going at it in the right way, send for 
Holmes’ new series in drawing, including 
three nuinbers, perfectly graded, twenty 
cents each. A sample set with manual is 
sent for 50 cents. Apply to Mr. C. M. 
Barnes, 75 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


During the Teething Period, 

Mrs. WINsLow’'s SooTHING Syrup has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS i MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC 
CESS. It SOOTHES the ( “HILD, SOFTENS the GU MS 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND C OLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA, Sold by Drugegists in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Now for your typewriter. You well 


P | know how impossible it will be for you to 


get along without it this season. Get the 
caligraph. It has one hundred thousand 
daily users. It is durable, simple, speedy. 
For account of speed contests and circu- 
lars, address the American Writing Ma- 


chine Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Do you want desks, or other school 
furniture? Do not fail to correspond with 
us before planning your order; we can 
please you. The American Desk & Seat- 
ing Co., 270 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Write 
for catalogues of our Yale desk and other 
bank, church, school, lodge, and office 
furnishings which we manufacture. 


IMPORTANT. 


Wher visiting New York City, save Baevage, 
—— and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grund 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central De 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
+ pee per day European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Convemences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other tirst-ciass hotel) in the City. 
Ford,Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 


ad BOR a rm 


el TWE,EST_COUG MEDC. 


CONSUMPTION ¥ 











NOW ! 





















sent 

















ORGANS FROM $35.00, 
on your own terms. 


WARRANTED 
SEND FOR OUR ‘CATALOGUES ATONCE. THEY COST NOTHING 


and we know we are sure of your patronage after 
References permitted to the First National Bank of this city and toany of the 


YOU can Test these PIANOS «° ORGANS at OUR Expense, 


CORNISH & CO. are the only old and reliable firm of Actual Manufacturers of High Grade PIAN 
and ORGANS selling direct from their factories to the general public at guaranteed wholesale prices. 


NOW! IS THE TIME, 
Not TO-MORROW But TO-DAY! & 
Send at once forour New Catalogue, Piano or rr 
Organ, (say which you want). 
Postal will secure it, and you can save $100 
ona Piano, or on an Organ from $30 to $50. 


OUR SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFERS 


are now ready, and owing to the recent completion 
of our New Factories, we have now in stock and in 
A process of construction, ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS Worth 
Organs, which will enable us to fill our .» 
great multitude of Fall and Winter orders day 
by day as received. There will be nodelay; our 
capacity is now §0 

a grand — of 15, 


fe. 


A One Cent z 


of Pianos and 


and ORGANS per diem, 


Instruments per year. 
PIANOS and ORGAN 
‘on FRE TRIAL and FULLY 


TRIAL anc YEARS. PIANOS aiaen Gtnd on amapenminnnte 















you have examined them. 





‘CATARRH 


Is a most loathsome, dangerous, and preva- 
lent malady. Itis a blood disease, usually 
of Scrofulous origin, and for which local 
treatment is useless. Before health is pus- 
sible, the poison must be eradicated from 
the system, and to do this 


SUCCESSFULLY 


the disease must be treated through the 
blood. For this purpose no remedy is so 
effective as Ayer's Sarsaparilla. 

“For the past eight years. I have been 
severely afflicted with Catarrh, none of the 
many remedies I tried affording me any re- 
lief. My digestion was considerably im- 
paired, and my sleep disturbed by phlegm 
dropping into my throat. In September 
last 1 resolved to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
began to use it at once, and am glad to 
testify to a great improvement ir my health.” 
—Frank Teson, Jr., engineer, 271 West 
Fourth street, New York City. 

“My daughter, 16 years old, was afflicted 
with Catarrh from her fifth year. Last Au 
gust she was 


TREATED WITH 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and after three months 
of this treatment she was completely cured. 
It was a most extraordinary case, as any 
druggist here can testify.""— Mrs. D. W. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


» Lowell, Maas. 


‘six botties, $5. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C 
Bold by all ‘Druggiste. 


Cures others, willcure you 


. Ayer &Co. 
Price $1; 





The Great English Complexion SOAP, 


PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


but beware of imitations. 











BUREAUS 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. tne C till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio, 

under one 


THREE LIVE fner‘one 


can do much to aid live teachers, 


REASONS WHY. 


LOCATION! New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Lils. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





FACILITIES. Obviously the best. 





MANAGEMENT. Under personal 
supervison of the 
managers—experienced teachers and busi- 


ness men, 





Reaches 








ACQUAINTANCF, every 
county in the 

U. 8, 

EXPERIENCE, Seventeen years 





publishing for teach- 
ers. Three years placing teachers in posi- 
Lions. 
METHOD, No wholesale notifications. 
——— No “lists of vacancies” 
but actual personal work for each mem- 
ber. 





Address with stamp. 


New York Educational Bureau, 


H. 8. KELLOGG, 
26 Clinton Place, 


“UNIQUE” 
Pencil * Sha arpenct 


The only retiaheble, durable pencil 

sharpener at a reasonable price. Thousands 

used in schools. Invented by a school principal. 

Light, simple, small. Sharpens lead or slate pen- 

cils, Send for descriptive circulars and testi- 
monials. Price, $1.50; by mail, 10 cents extra. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 


Manager, 


NEW YORE. 
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BRANDS’ PHYSIOLOGIES. 


GOOD HEALTH FOR CHILDREN,|GOOD HEALTH FOR CHILDREN, 
Health Lessons for Beginners, 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY JUST ADOPTED BY 


The State Board of Education The School Book Commission 


—or— —or— 





Lessons on the Human Body, 








NORTH CAROLINA. MISSOURI. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 





Jan. 9, 1889, the Board of School Directors of the City or St. Louis authorized 
Single Entry Book-Keeping, with Meservey's as the Text-book, to be taught as an experi- 
ment in four District Schools, to be designated by the Superintendent. After a trial of two 
years, and on a very favorable report from the Masters of these schools, the Committee on 
Course of Study unanimously recommended the adoption of MESERVEY’s SINGLE ENTRY 
Book-KEEPING AND BLANKS in all the Grammar Schools of the city. The recommendation 
was adopted May 12, 1891, by a vote of 13 to I. 


The Sub-Committee on Books of the Ciry oF PHILADELPHIA, in their report preceding 
the adoption of Meservey’s Book-Keeping in that city, say: ‘‘ Meservey’s Book-Keeping 
and Blanks seem better adapted for teaching Book-Keeping in Schools, than any with 
which your Committee is acquainted.” 


June 3, 1890, Meservey’s Book-Keeping adopted for use in the Schools of the Ciry or 
BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


Correspondence solicited, 


Tuompson, Brown & Co., Pubs., Boston. 


PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 


These Classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to REGULAR 
GRADE TEACHERS, WHEREVER LOCATED, thoroughly 
practical normal training in 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 


The Method of Instruction is that of 


HOME STUDY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful 
teachers of Drawing throughout the country. 


Dr. J. G. Fitch, of England, in his Report to Parliament, for the Department of Education 
in 1889, devoted a special section to a description of the work of these Classes. 


Oirewars giving particulars regarding Methods and Courses of Study can be obtained by addressing 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 7 Park St., BOSTON. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


HANDY HELPS. 


THAT VERY CURIOUS BOOK? 
THOUSANDS ARE BUYING IT. 














It is as interesting as a novel, as wise as a lexicon, and as 
full of wit as a shad is full of bones. You need it. 
The price is $1.00. Sold everywhere, but published by 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago 
iq |—new states and ternitories—| UNIVERSITY 
MAURY'S 3 census, offic 


8. , official, 1 
feu: Sycquiaterats | PUBLISHING 
jag [of over 8,000 inhabitants. | __OO., 
Geographies, ‘ Send for supplementary cen-| 66 & 68 Duane St, 
sus sheet. NEW YORE. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED: 














Outlines for the Study of Art. By JOSEPHINE 
L. ABBort, Providence, R. I. 


Gur American Neighbors: A Geographical 
Keader, edited by LARKIN Dunton, LL.D. 





Cecilian Series of Study and Song.—Boox IV 
A High School Song Book, by Jonny W. Turts 


Handbook of Sloyd. A book on Educational 
Carpentry for Grammar Schools. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 





POTTER’S ADVANCED CEOCRAPHY 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL and POLITICAL. 
By MISS. ELIZA H. MORTON, Late Teacher of Geographical Science, Battle Creek College, Mich. ; 
Author of Potter's New Elementary Geography. etc 


This book is just issued, and with Miss Morton’s wonderfully ular “NEW ELEMENTARY”, com- 
pletes the Series These books are fresh, and full of new material vel erified and nd made practical made by actual class 
re 


work, and are invested with a poawty ond acharm heretofo: 


tion to both teacher and scholar. nt post-paid on 
Teachers’ Edition with teacher’s notes (54 pp.,) $1.50. 
Ow te Catalogue of grand, new educat 


wn ip They are an inspira- 
receipt of introduction price. Pupils’ Edition §1.25, 


tonal publications furnished on application. Address 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 13 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


JOST OUT. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


By Prof. BARRETT WENDELL, of Harvard. 


12mo, $1.50. Goes to the root of the subject and treats fundamentally, originally, 
and with lively interest, the art of writing English. Above all practical, and 
chiefly distinguished by its value to the student. 


CONTENTS: I. Elements and Qualities of Style in General.—II. Words.—III. 
Sentences.—IV. Paragraphs.—V. Whole Compositions.—VI. Clearness.— 
Vil.—Force.—VIII. Eloquence. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
PRACTICAL ELOCUTION | HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. T% ~ iy —_ . — gn 
This work is the outgrowth of actual class room | jn tanckaner exthocme, ant = ‘canst ioben 


experience, and is a practical common sense treat- i ' 
ment of the whole subject. Itis clear and concise, = ech a eee ey SESE TEE Oe 


et coraprehensive, and is absolutely free from e book is 8 jally adupted to the wants of 
the entangling technicai:iies that are so frequent- classes in srcubncintion in’ public and private 
ly found in books of this class. schools, and to the needs of the general student, 


300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


CLASSIC STORIES 
By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY 
370 Pages. Cloth. Illus. $1.25, 370 Pages, Cloth. Lllus. $1.25. 

The object of these volumes is to present to young people an interesting story which will be 
read with pleasure and at the same time cultivate a taste for good literature; and to give a popula: 
—— < famous works of Homer, thus affording a stepping-stone to the grandest poetica! 
structure of me. 





New York City. 

















Liberal terms in quantities. Special ind ts for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1020 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 








BOOKS FOR THE CURIOUS. 


QUIZZISM and its Key. 


By A. P. SourHwick. Fourteenth Edition. 234 pages. 12mo. With Index. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


The author has given an explanation of the origin of a thousand-and-one common sayings and 
familiar quotations. {[t is filled to repletion with interesting “matter” in History, Literature, 
Geography. Science, and Biography. making a capital companion for the Home Circle. It is just 
the or our boys and girls. o library is complete without it. An invaluable aid to every 
teacher in his profession. 


QUEER QUESTIONS AND READY REPLIES. 


By S. GRANT OLIPHANT. Handsomely bound in cloth, price, 75 cents. 


The design of this work is to offer to the reading public, in a convenient form, much quaint and 
curious as well as interesting and instructive information in History, Geography, Biography, 
Philosophy, Science, Philology, &c; to correct several jay = fallacies; to promote accurate 
scholarsbip ; and to explain many expressions which occur in daily conversation. 


Both Books. Cloth Binding, for $1.25. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., NM U S | Cc 


Late Sower, Potts & Cony PHILADELPHIA 
Song Classics. Vols. | & Il. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

Two volumes, each with about 40 classical 
songs, of acknowledged reputation. 


1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
Piano Classics. Vols. | & Il. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 

Two large volumes, full! music size, containing 

44 and 31 pieces respectively. 








Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. | Yung People's Classics. Vols. | & Il. 


Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
“ode. e Each volume contains about 50 pieces of each 
but effective music. 


Song Classics for Low Voices, 
Holmes’ New Seriesin| Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 
DR AWING 3 Nos. perfectly graded, Classic Tenor Songs. 
20 centseach. Sendfor| Classic Four-Hnnd Collection. 
descriptive circulars. Sample set with] 19 superior duets for ‘piano by Hofman, Godard 
Manual sent for 50 cents. Brahms, and other leading composers. 


Any volume in Paper, $1.00; Boards, 
ane om wae $1.25; Cloth Gilt, $2. Postpaid. 
75-77 Wabash Ave., q 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


BEATTY’ ORGANS, at, Stops, a=. 453-468 Washington &t., BOSTON. 
Write f . . A . 
Write for Catalogue. Addres | C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 

















National Dustless Crayon. 





A DUSTLESS CRAYON WITHOUT GREASE. 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION, TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Sole Agents: B.. Wognzs & 2, National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 
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